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A New Profession of Faith 


Max A. Kapp 


In_a conversation with Rabbi Leo Rei- 
chel, formerly of Fitchburg, Mass., I dis- 
covered that he was an exceeding broad- 
guaged man with an exciting and stimu- 
lating point of view. He spoke of the en- 
deavor being made in many quarters of the 
religious world to reformulate statements 
of belief in such a way that the beliefs 
would be at once real and vital. Rabbi 
Reichel had been working on a statement 
for modern Jews. It went without saying 
that the reformulation in his hands was 
somewhat daring. He had a copy of what 
he called “The Declaration of Principles 
for the Synagogue Fellowship.’”? He read 
it aloud, and, allowing certain automatic 
changes made by one who does not feel 
the intense racial loyalty of the Jew, the 
declaration seemed to sound notes that 
need sounding in all liberal quarters. 

Especially in defining the church (syna- 
gogue to the Rabbi) did the Declaration 
clarify a dynamic concept: “The term 
‘church’ connotes the Christian in action as 
a social being; functions that among other 
peoples are regarded as religious, are, in 
the church, but a part.” This is a para- 
phrase of the second article containing the 
natural changes that a Christian would 
make in adapting the references from 
Judaism to Christianity. 

Here is relief from stale institutionalism! 
Here is a break from paralyzing formalism! 
The term church connotes “the Christian 
in action.” 

Then there is a great theme of freedom 
that finds expression in the Rabbi’s Dec- 
laration: ‘Article 5. We maintain that the 
knowledge of the Torah is the duty and 
privilege of every Jew, and that no power 
can invest any individual or any group of 
individuals with the authority to inter- 
pret Judaism beyond that which they may 
derive on account of their knowledge, 
learning and special ability of interpreta- 
tion.’ And piled on top of that is a state- 
ment that the Torah is being added to 
by every generation, for modern social ex- 
perience is making contributions as well 
as interpretations. ‘‘Thus our institutions 
undergo change and modification, and Jew- 
ish philosophy is keeping harmony with 
the spirit of the times.” It’s quite prosy, 
but it does keep people from identifying 
capitalism, for instance, with the eternal 
order, ordained from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. 

And then this article—‘‘We maintain 
that this knowledge of Judaism (Chris- 
tianity) must be made the basis for Jewish 
(Christian) living; that it must be trans- 
lated into action for the benefit of the 
individual, the Jewish (American?) people, 
and the human race.”’ True enough, this 
is not a new idea. But at least, here is a 
statement of principles that is geared to the 
changing modern world. Here is a plat- 
form that has abandoned old theological 
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positions. Here isa point of view that des 
mands thinking through. It can not be 
glibly stated, rushed over in decorous| 
worship. To make definite principles thei 
basis “for living” is a matter that has longs 
been implied, but the decades have been} 
timid about trying to do it. i 
To those who are wondering what will 
be offered at the Universalist Generall 
Convention in the way of a new statement}| 
of Universalist faith, the Declaration of 
Principles for Synagogue Fellowship ma 
be a starting point for thought. | 


Declaration of Principles for Syna- 
gogue Fellowship 
We maintain: 
1. That Judaism is an all inclusive) 
term embracing the whole life of the Jewj| 
of which worship is but a part. | 
2. That the term Synagogue connotes} 
the Jew in action as a social being; func- 
tions that among other peoples are re- 
garded as religious, are in the Synagogue 
but a part. | 
3. That the social experience of out} 
people known as Judaism is embodied} 
in our institutions and in our literature— 
Torah—in the widest sense; that which 
among other peoples are regarded as re 
ligious institutions and theology are in 
Judaism but a part. | 
4. That each generation according id 
its social experience is adding to the Torah 
as well as interpreting the experience of 
the past to meet the needs of the present; 
thus our institutions undergo change and 
modification, and Jewish philosophy isl 
keeping in harmony with the spirit of thal 
times. } 


| 
5. That the knowledge of the Torah isl 


the duty and privilege of every Jew, and} 
that no power can invest any individua 
or any group of individuals with the au 
thority to interpret Judaism beyond that 
which they may derive on account of thei 
knowledge, learning, and special ability, 
of interpretation. : 

6. That while Judaism does not en 
courage any missionary effort to attracti 
strangers into the Jewish fold, it makes it, 
at the same time, obligatory upon everyj 
Jew to foster, spread and develop Judais 
among its own people. 


7. That this knowledge of Judais 
must be made the basis for Jewish living; 
that it must be translated into action fo | 
the benefit of the individual, the Jewish 
people and the human race. 


8. That on the basis of the principles! 
enumerated above and for the purpose of 
making active participation in Jewish life 
possible for those of our people who as ai 
result of their misunderstanding of the 
place of Judaism in the modern world are 
not identified with it, the Synagogue Fel 
lowship is founded. | 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The Dynamite That Serves Humanity 


HE report of the Unitarian and Universalist 
Commissions upon “‘the practicability of uniting 
these two communions for the common good” 

appears in this issue. In pamphlet form it already 
has gone out to our churches. Through the courtesy 
of the Christian Register we are able to publish also 
the signed editorial of Dr. Louis C. Cornish upon the 
report. 

Whatever our opinions about the wisdom of the 
measures proposed in this report, we all must agree 
that it is not simply another report to be filed. It is 
concrete, positive and constructive. It blazes the 
trail. Something important is bound to happen as a 
result of its publication. 

4 Without our pointing it out, doubtless all of our 

people will note what the two Commissions have done 
with the prickly bramble of creed. They have taken 
hold of it firmly and pulled it up. They do not make 
a creed. They simply guarantee to every church, de- 
nomination or individual connected with the Free 
Church, the right to make its or his own creed. ‘The 
members of this fellowship have entire freedom in 
matters of religious belief and statements of faith.” 
“Differing statements of faith may enrich our com- 
mon life.” ‘‘Unity of purpose is the bond of highest 
religious fellowship.”” This is not a new position for 
Universalists. They made that great declaration in 
substance in the Joint Statement of Congregational 
and Universalist Commissions. It is the historic 
position of Unitarians. 

As Dr. Cornish so ably points out: “It is not to be 
understood that the Free Church of America... . 
will be without definitions of faith. Each constituent 
group within the larger membership will be free to 
define its theological attitude.”” But nobody will have 
the right ‘‘to force his individual interpretation upon 
other groups.” The Universalist General Convention 
through a committee is now at work rewriting its 
Profession of Belief. The Worcester Convention will 
pass on the work. If this work is well done the life 
of all the churches in the Free Church will be enriched 
by the contribution. 

The churches in this new fellowship, according to 
the report, come together because of common instincts, 
feelings, purposes, desires. They believe that lib- 
erals all over the world ought to be drawn together 
and get power from the association. They want power 


to spread liberal religion. There is no desire to save 
money by closing up half the churches. The purpose 
is to double the work that we are doing, and double the 
efficiency with which we are doing it. 

We invite especial attention to section six of article 
three of this report. Here the Commissions list nine- 
teen projects which Unitarians, Universalists and 
others might learn gradually to do together. We 
venture to suggest that in this section there is dyna- 
mite enough to blow the whole project to pieces. Here 
the thing is put squarely up to us who for months have 
been telling each other what these Commissioners 
should or should not do. If in attempting work to- 
gether we grow suspicious, unhappy, unco-operative, 
the Free Church will be ended. The dynamite will 
do the jcb. But that is only part of the story. Dyna- 
mite is not intended to blow up good projects. It is 
intended to loosen hard soils so that plants may grow, 
make conduits for life-giving waters, loosen building 
stones, blow obstacles out of the pathway of progress. 
Suppose a few co-operative people with patience and 
sense can make two or three of these nineteen projects 
work. The future of the Free Church will be assured. 
Suppose in two years twenty-five per cent can be 
made to work. The question of ultimate complete 
merger will become academic, action to promote it will 
be ex post facto. There is nothing more enduring than 
comradeship in noble service. 

We have heard that these two Commissions have 
had many difficult questions to iron out. There have 
been long debates. The physical labor involved in the 
meetings necessary has taxed busy men. Over- 
driven, they might easily have said and done things 
which afterwards they would have regretted. What 
we hear from all sides is that the Commissioners, of all 
shades of belief, look back upon their work together as 
one of the most illuminating and precious experiences 
of a lifetime. They have become warm friends. 
Their last meeting together was a profound spiritual 
experience. 

It may be that their experience is prophetic. 
We are confident that there will be little if any opposi- 
tion to the adoption of the report in our fellowship. 
We have been a long time coming to it. Now, if it 
seems to be the right thing, let us doit with all our heart. 
If it should prove to be the way of largest service we 
can be sure that it will be the way of deepest happiness. 
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WHAT THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER SAYS 

HE Free Church of America is placed before you 

in outline in this issue of the Register. It ex- 

presses a long hope. Attempts have been made 
through many years to draw together the Universalist 
and Unitarian Churches in some form of working 
entity. The Free Church plan differs from its pred- 
ecessors on the one hand in preserving the autonomy 
of the member organizations; and on the other in 
seeking to inciude all the free churches of America in a 
single working fellowship. ‘“We believe,” the Com- 
missioners report to you, “that the plan for the Free 
Church of America provides the foundation for the 
final union of the forces of liberal religion in the United 
States and Canada.” 

The preamble is bluntly honest. It places the 
responsibility for theological definition exactly where 
it now rests in all the free churches—upon the in- 
dividual, and upon each independent church. Com- 
petent church historians tell me that this is the first 
time in ecclesiastical history when two well-organized 
church bodies have planned to come together in the 
bond of unity of purpose and in the spirit of service, 
and have boldly stated that differences in theological 
definition can enrich the common life. 

Let it be said again that this is the method of 
religion which we now use. With the individual and 
with each independent church rests the only authority 
which our congregational churches either recognize or 
accept in theory. It is a commonplace with us to say 
that the statements of faith of the free denominations 
can not bind the beliefs of individual members of the 
independent churches. Freedom of conscience, free- 
dom of thought, combined with the effort to stimulate 
the will to generous and unselfish and public-spirited 
living, these are the essential elements in the plan 
for the Free Church. 

It is not to be understood that the Free Church 
of America, when its plan shall have been adopted by 
the two denominations, when others join with us, 
when finally the whole dream comes true, will be 
without definitions of faith. Each constituent group 
within the larger membership will be free to define its 
theological attitude as it may decide. But no group 
will attempt to force its interpretation upon the other 
groups; nor, it is believed, will any group fail to pro- 
mote the catholic spirit which the Free Church will 
express. . 

The details of the organization into which this 
plan will lead, will be laid in full before the Universal- 
ist and Unitarian fellowships at an early date in a pro- 
posed constitution. Important as this proposed con- 
stitution will be, it can do no more than give legai 
form to the working organization of the Free Church. 
The plan itself is of the major importance. 

To understand its significance, let it be said 
again that, speaking broadly, there are only three 
kinds of churches in America: first, the great liturgical 
churches, the Roman Catholic and the others; second, 
the Fundamentalist; and third, the churches of the 
Free Spirit. All these three groups of churches, to 
an extent not often realized, are seeking to adjust their 
interpretations of religion to vast new influences of 
thought and knowledge. Knowledge and thought 
have changed more in the past decade than in the 


previous century. It follows that much of the alleged 
chaos in theological expression is due to the new as- 
pects of our intellectual world. Here is a single ex- 
ample. Asa youth I spent a year in a great observa- 
tory. We spoke then of a single universe. Now 
thirty-two thousand island universes are known to us, 
and doubtless science will reveal more. This widening . 
range of knowledge in all the sciences is revolutionizing 
our intellectual realms. It is broadening and deepen- 
ing our conception of God, and there follow many 
definitions and interpretations—all honest, all inade- 
quate, all revealing the never-ending quest of the 
human soul. ; ; 

If in the Unitarian churches we conformed to a 
single definition of ultimate reality, I should feel that 
we had buried hope; for the quest of the soul will go 
beyond any definition of God made in any decade, 
and the broader the definitions the more truth there 
will be in them, not the less. Placed in this cosmos the 
human soul must quest. That it should arrive at a 
certain point, perhaps of definition, certainly of appre- 
hension, is often important. But it is immeasurably 
more important that it should continue to quest. 

May I make a personal confession? While fully 
aware of the intellectual confusion and indifference of 
our times, I am not alarmed about the leadership of 
Jesus in spiritual essentials. His cosmology, so far 
as we know it, was that of his distant day. So were 
certain theories and allegations concerning him. Yet 
he spoke eternal truth. “He who loses his life shall 
find it.””. He who lives the life and “‘willeth to do His 
will he shall know the teaching whether it be of God.” 
We see lives given to selfless living, and thereby at- 
taining a glorious selfhood. We see men leading the 
life, and thereby attaining a peace which this troubled 
world can not give. The teaching of Jesus is of the 
essence of life itself. Again, my utmost knowledge 
of Deity is infinitesimal compared with the infinite 
reality. And yet R 

“One thought I have, my ample creed, 
So deep it is and broad, 
And equal to my every need— 
It is the thought of God. 


“Life, death and immortality 
Are in my thought of God.” 


True, I can comprehend but little, and because of 
that immeasurably little I joyfully press on. The 
deep-sea explorer, William Beebe, laments that he has 
only a two-lobed brain. If only he had a larger in- 
telligence and better sight then he could learn more of 
the ocean marvels. All theologies, from the erudest 
to the highest, result from an environmental pressure 
which forces attempts at definitions, and which also 
inevitably forces the lesser definitions to give way 
to the more inclusive. We seek to know more of this 
vast life in which our human lives are cast. My dif- 
ficulty in comprehension lies with my two-lobed brain 
and not with the infinite enfolding reality. 

So I rejoice in the blunt honesty of the preamble 
of the Free Church of America. It isa Magna Charta 
for reverent truth seekers in religion. It conserves all 
the best that the free churches now possess, it opens 
wide the doors for questing, for innumerable arrivals, 
and for the distant goal. In our churches we never 
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have had uniformity of theologicalfdefinition. Per- 
sonally I do not desire it. Neither, so long as the 
spirit is free, do I believe that the Free Church of 
America ever will be troubled by too great a diversity 
of religious opinion. ‘Reasonable minds at work upon 
the same facts,”’ says a Friends’ Commission, ‘‘arrive 
at the same or similar conclusions.” 
Louis C. Cornish. 


* x 


CALVIN COOLIDGE 


S years have passed, Calvin Coolidge has become 
more than a President or an ex-President. He 
has become a national institution. He has 

symbolized one phase of our diversified American life. 

Paradoxically, he has been accepted as a type 
of the stand-pat conservative defender of the classes, 
but his great strength has been with the plain people. 
He has been supposed to be lacking in human warmth, 
but he got along better with Congress than most 
Presidents. He was the sphinx, the enigma, the silent 
man, but his total output of intelligible words is 
probably greater than that of any other man who has 
occupied the Presidency. 

There was a deal of contempt in the attitude of 
many of us when, through an accident, Calvin Cool- 
idge became President. What one heard most fre- 
quently then was that he would make a mediocre 
President. He made a strong President. 

We were not among his admirers. We detested 
his comment to an acquaintance who presented the 
International Debt problem to him, ‘Well, they hired 
the money, didn’t they?” We believed that the 
interests of the country were bound up much more 
with the interests of other nations than he seemed to 
believe. We had no use for the high protective tariff. 
In many other ways we disagreed with him. As time 
has gone on, however, we have come to understand 
and sympathize with the mood of his fellow Vermont- 
ers and the plain people everywhere. ; 

He had no frills. There was nothing of bombast 
or pretense about him. Ina Washington where mega- 
lomania is not entirely unknown in high places, he 
never swelled up with pride of position. He never 
shirked hard work. He never dodged responsibility. 
He faced what he had to do calmly. He took what 
came philosophically. He held on to a difficult propo- 
sition like a dog to a tough root. 

Nobody ever questioned his personal integrity. 
He followed the right as he saw it with the undeviat- 
ing fidelity of natural law. And anybody who took 
him for a man without real ability had his eyes opened. 

Our own awakening about Coolidge’s ability 
came in connection with press conferences in Wash- 
ington, which for a time we attended regularly. 

With Mr. Harding the correspondents were on 
an exceedingly friendly footing. He was a fellow 
newspaper man. He carried the air of being willing 
to give them half of what he had and everything he 
knew. Well built, handsome, he looked the part. 
He went away and never came back, and then came 
Coolidge—the silent one. In a short time, to their 
amazement, the men found that they were getting 
vastly more from Coolidge than they did from Hard- 
ng. He kept to the point. He answered all paris of 


every question that he could answer. If diverted by 
another question, he went back to subsection three 
where he had Jeft off, and finished it. He knew what 
he was talking about and he put what he had to say 
in an orderly, concise way. 

Those who enjoyed his intimacy have said that 
in private he was a fascinating talker. 

The story of his Plymouth home, of the startling 
news that came to him there of his elevation to the 
highest position in the land, and of his taking the oath 
before his old father by the light of an oil lamp, has 
become an imperishable part of our American tradi- 
tion. We can be reasonably sure that this tale will 
be told ten thousand years hence, if the world and the 
country go on. 

And whatever our views and our affiliations, 
whether we live in Vermont and Massachusetts, or out 
in the great open spaces of the South and West, we 
shall miss him. We shall be increasingly sorry that 
he went so soon. Can it be—yes, we believe it is so— 
something of real affection has grown up in our hearts 


for him. 
* * 


THE MISSION BROTHERHOOD 


HROUGH the initiative of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, and of its Mission Preacher, the 
Rev. Horace Westwood, there has come into 
being ‘“The Mission Brotherhood,” a liberal preaching’ 
order. At Tufts College last Tuesday the members 
held a retreat. At King’s Chapel that night there was 
a dedicatory service. When this number of the Leader 
reaches our readers ten Universalist and Unitarian 
ministers will be traveling from their parishes to North 
Carolina, the scene of their first series of missions. 
“Tt must not be supposed,” said Dr. Westwood in his 
address at King’s Chapel, “that in this plan lurks the 
invidious suggestion that North Carolina is in special 
need of a liberal invasion. Indeed, by and large the 
assertion might not be untrue that there is greater 
need in New England and enlightened Boston than 
in the South. However, the situation was simply 
this: There were a number of cities within easy reach 
of one another without any avowedly liberal church. 
There were evidences of a large amount of isolated and 
unorganized liberalism.” 

In our next issue we shall give the story of the 
King’s Chapel service. As soon as we can get them 
we shall publish reports of the services held in North 
Carolina. 

We have here a significant movement. Odds 
have been against the churches of every faith. The 
answer of the Mission Brotherhood to unfavorable 
conditions is to call for an advance. 

The Mission Brotherhood is not exclusive. 
It is open to all of us who are willing to make the 
promises. The men in it recognize that the thing 
they are after can come about only by the united 
efforts of the great body of liberal ministers. It is 
the proclamation of our gospel with power. It is 
making our faith known in places where men know 
little or nothing about us. And deeper than making 
our churches known, there stands the ideal of giving 
men the open mind, the intense desire to find truth, 
and a passion for brotherhood. 
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Report of the Unitarian and Universalist Commissions 
Upon 
“The Practicability of Uniting These Two Communions for the 
Common Good” 


I. The Historical Approach 


1. The Previous Commissions 

Over a period of many years committees and 
commissions duly appointed by the American Uni- 
tarian Association* and the Universalist General 
Convention* have tried from time to time to bring 
the two denominations into more effective co-opera- 
tion or into a complete merger. The meetings of 
these groups have promoted understanding and 
good-will, but never have they resulted in the sub- 
mission of any definite plan. Members of both fel- 
lowships, however, have of late felt a strong desire to 
make another effort. 


2. The Appointment of the New Commissions 


On May 19, 1931, the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association passed the following resolu- 
tion, proposed by the Rev. Carlyle Summerbell, D. D.: 

Whereas, for many years and in many meetings of 
the respective constituencies of the Universalists and 
Unitarians resolutions have been unanimously adopted 
expressing utmost friendliness and comradeship in the 
common work of liberal religion and a looking forward 
to closer affiliations, 

Therefore, Resolved, that the President of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association is hereby requested, if he 
finds it advisable after conference with officials of the 
Universalist General Convention, to appoint a com- 
mission of such number as he may designate, whose 
duty it will be to look into the practicability of uniting 
these two communions for the common good; this 
commission to meet with any similar commission that 
may be appointed by the Universalists and report at the 
next Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian As- 

| sociation. 

On October 28, 1931, the following motion, pre- 
sented by President Frank D. Adams, D. D., was 
adopted at the biennial session of the Universalist 
General Convention: 

I move that the greetings of the American Uni- 
tarian Association be received in the cordial and sym- 
pathetic spirit which inspired them, and that the trustees 
of the Universalist General Convention be authorized 
to appoint a special commission to confer with a similar 
commission from the American Unitarian Association 
“to look into the practicability of uniting these two 
communions for the common good.”’ 

The Commissions thus authorized met for the 
first time at Brown University, Providence, R. I., in 
December, 1931. Several subsequent meetings have 
also been held. 


II. The Three Alternatives 


1. The Status Quo 
The first alternative before the Commissions was 
to continue our present friendly relationship without 


*For clarity and brevity in this paper the Universalist 
General Convention will be referred to as the Convention; the 
American Unitarian Association as the Association. 


definite plan. All the members of the Commissions 
felt that this alternative was inadequate. It would 
mean the frustration of our larger hopes, the confes- 
sion of our utter failure to accomplish the task for 
which we were appointed. 


2. Organic Merger 

The second alternative was a complete merger of 
the two denominations. The possibility of merger 
was clearly in the minds of many in the Association 
and the Convention in appointing the Commissions. 
The members of the Commissions, however, believed 
that they were authorized to consider the whole 
ground most carefully, and then to devise the plan 
most practicable for ‘uniting these two communions 
for the common good.” 

In the study and deliberations of the Commis- 
sions it became evident that many ministers and 
many local churches were not ready for any kind of 
organic merger. 

It became, likewise, evident that the Unitarian 
and Universalist denominations had methods of 
finance, precious traditions, inheritances, habits and 
loyalties, which might slowly be drawn into unity, 
but which could not be forced into unity without 
serious loss. 

Finatly, it became clear to the Commissions that, 
although considerable gains might be made by an 
actual merger of the Unitarian and Universalist de- 
nominations, if this were possible, the larger cause of 
liberalism would not thereby be greatly strengthened. 
While there might be much in such a merger to stir the 
imagination of Unitarians and Universalists, there 
would be little in it to invite the allegiance or to secure 
the active co-operation of other liberals. The bar- 
riers which have kept like-minded liberals in other 
denominations from joining forces either with the Uni- 
tarians or the Universalists would operate to prevent 
them from joining a Unitarian-Universalist merger. 


3. The Free Church of America 


The third alternative was the organization of a 
larger and more inclusive fellowship of liberals. The 
present need for such a grouping offers an opportunity 
to work out a co-ordination of the liberal forces of 
the United States and Canada which might be far 
more effective than a merger of only the Unitarian and 
Universalist denominations. The Commissions, there- 
fore, adopted this third alternative and proposed the 
Free Church of America, believing that the advan- 
tages of a merger, together with other and more far- 
reaching advantages, are included in this plan. They 
voted to call themselves the Council of the Free Church 
of America, and drew up a tentative constitution. 


III. The Proposed Free Church of America 
1. Its Spirit 


We, representatives of churches of the free spirit, 
unite ourselves in the fellowship of the Free Church of 
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America. We affirm our faith that unity of pur- 
pose is the bond of highest religious fellowship. We 
seek closer co-operation with others of like purpose, 
recognizing that, in accordance with congregational 
polity, the members of this fellowship have entire 
freedom in matters of religious belief and statements 
of faith, and holding that, if we are controlled by a 
purpose to serve mankind in a spirit of mutual good- 
will, differing statements of faith may enrich our 
common life. 


2. Its Purpose 


The purpose of this fellowship shall be to bring 
about closer relationship and greater co-operation 
among liberal denominations, churches, parishes and 
societies; to establish other liberal movements wher- 
ever possible; and to spread the knowledge of and 
deepen devotion to the ideals of liberal religion. 


3. Its Administration 


It is proposed that the administration of this 
fellowship shall be vested in a Council representing all 
of the constituent bodies, with officers elected from 
the Council and with such committees and commis- 
sions as may be found to be necessary. The Com- 
missions have appointed a sub-committee, cansisting 
of Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell and Mr. Perey W. Gardner, 
to prepare a memorandum concerning the final form 
which the constitution, tentatively approved by the 
Commissions, should take. 


4. Finances 


The expenses of the Council shall be met by such 
appropriations as may be made by constituent bodies 
either for its general purpose or for special objects, 
and by contributions of other organizations and in- 
dividuals. Its expenses at first will be nominal. Its 
resources will grow as the plan develops. 


5. Its General Significance 

Under this plan the Free Church would become 
an all-inclusive fellowship of religious liberals. Local 
churches would retain their present name, adding 
thereto Free Church of America. Each affiliated de- 
nomination would retain, for the present at least, 
its ecclesiastical name and its funds. So far as pos- 
sible, however, all departments of work would be 
united or co-ordinated in order to do away with du- 
plication and to promote greater efficiency in the use 
of men and of material. 

The merger of local churches might or might not 
be wise. If there are legitimate reasons at present 
for the separate existence in a given community of 
churches of the affiliated denominations, these reasons 
should determine the local policy in the future. If 
these reasons for a separate existence do not obtain, 
the local policy should be determined accord- 
ingly. 

What should be emphasized, however, is that 
local consolidations are not the objective of the Free 
Church movement. Our objective is to conserve and 
strengthen every possible existing loyalty, not to cur- 
tail either effort or giving, but to enlarge the work of 
the constituent fellowships. The hope is that by 
closer co-operation there will be not less loyalty but 
more; not less effort but more effort; not fewer churches 


but more churches; not weaker but stronger resources, 
6. Its United Work 


The Commissions voted on October 26, 1932: So 
far as their objectives will permit, the following enter- 
prises might well be carried on in common: 

Church Extension. 

Religious Education. 

Women’s work. 

Laymen’s work. 

Young people’s work. 

Social Relations activities. 

Missionary literature. 

Preaching Missions. 

Radio broadcasting. 

Religious publications. 

Publishing Houses. 

Hymnology. 

Joint summer meetings and institutes. 

Local headquarters. 

Common use of properties and equipments. 

Regional representatives to work in both fellow- 
ships. . 

Regional conferences and associations. 

Religious work in foreign lands. 

Increasing co-operation with the ‘International 
Association for Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom,” formerly known as “The International 
Congress,” in which both Universalists and Unitarians 
have long co-operated. 


And other enterprises to be suggested later.* 


IV. Co-operation Already Existing 
1. Ministerial Fellowship 
Sixty-five ministers hold fellowship in both de- 
nominations, and the number increases. Five minis- 
ters hold Unitarian-Congregational fellowship, and 


- twenty hold Universalist-Congregational fellowship. 


2. The Wayside Community Pulpit 

The Directors of the Association and the Trustees 
of the Convention have approved the merger of the 
Wayside Pulpit and the Community Pulpit, to become 
effective in January, 1933, as the Wayside Community 
Pulpit. When the Free Church is created the Wayside 
Community Pulpit will be issued by that fellowship. 
3. Hymnal 

The two commissions appointed by the Associa- 
tion and the Convention to prepare new hymnals are 
working together to produce a common hymnal. 
When the plan of the Free Church is adopted the book 
will be issued as the Hymnal of the Free Church of 
America. 


4. Social Relations 


The Unitarian Department of Social Relations 
under Dr. Robert C. Dexter and the Universalist 
Social Welfare Committee under the Rev. Charles H. 
Pennoyer are co-operating with the American Friends 
Service Committee under Mr. Clarence E. Pickett. 
Last year Unitarians and Universalists assisted in the 
relief work done by the Friends within the coal fields, 
in the peace caravans, and in other ways. This year 
there will be similar co-operation. When the plan of 
the Free Church of America is adopted it is probable 


*End of quotation from minutes of the Commissions. 


that there will be increasing co-operation with the 
widely known and respected work of the Friends, 
both in this country and abroad. 


5. Religious Education 

The Religious Education Department of the 
Association has introduced the children’s paper, 
Scattered Seeds, into their Sunday schools. This paper 
is published by the Friends, who have welcomed our 
co-operation. Co-operative work between Universal- 
ists and Unitarians is being done in the use of church 
school material, in field work and in community 
schools and summer institutes. When the plan of the 
Free Church of America is adopted, it is hoped that 
this co-operation will be extended. 


6. Religious Publications 

A joint committee appointed by the Trustees of 
the Christian Leader and the Trustees of the Christian 
Register is seriously studying the possibility of co- 
operation or merger for these two publications. 


7. Publishing Houses 


A similar study is being made of the possibilities 
for co-operation between the two publishing houses. 


8. The Common Use of Properties 

The Association has offered the Convention the 
use of the Annex building at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
lately used by the Laymen’s League. The Convention 
has this under consideration for a headquarters. 
This is only one of many possible ways to use more 
economically and efficiently the resources of the two 
groups for the cause of liberal religion. 


V. Probable Results 


While no one can prophesy what the later de- 
velopments of the Free Church may be, its immediate 
results can be easily foreseen. For example, one 
result is suggested in a vote passed heartily and 
unanimously at the meeting of the Commissions in 
New York City on October 26, 1932, which said: 
“We believe that the plan proposed (for the Free 
Church of America) would result in the more effica- 
cious use of all resources, financial and other, available 
to the denominations joining it.” 

The reasonableness of this faith has already been 
illustrated in the foregoing sections of this report 
describing our hopes and plans for united work, and 
the co-operation already existing. Of the probable 
results, however, more needs to be said. 

Many existing churches would be strengthened 
by the consciousness of the larger fellowship. Greater 
service would be rendered for the ends which all are 
serving than is now possible under separate organiza- 
tions. A far wider dissemination of the message of 
liberal religion could be effected. Through increased 
enthusiasm there would result larger resources and 
the greater prestige of a united liberal church. There 
is literally no end to the possible achievements. 

New days create new possibilities. A growing 
similarity among religious liberals lessens the old 
cleavages. The good which all the churches of the 
free spirit can accomplish by the co-ordination or the 
merging of interests and activities is beyond estimate. 

Finally, the Commissions have gone on record as 
follows: “‘We believe that the plan for the Free Church 
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of America provides the foundation for the final union 
of the forces of liberal religion in the United States 
and Canada.” 


VI. Present Status of the Proposal 


The Association approved the plan of the Free 
Church in principle in May, 1932. At their first 
meeting thereafter the Trustees of the Convention 
approved the plan in principle in October, 1982. The 
Directors of the Association are now ready to submit 
the completed plan to the next Annual Meeting of 
the Association in May, 1933. The Trustees of the 
Convention are ready to submit the completed plan 
to the next Biennial Session of the Convention in 
October, 1938. If and when the plan is approved by 
both of these denominational legislative bodies, it will 
be put into operation. 

Outside these two fellowships there are hopefui 
signs. The plan already has awakened the interest 
of several liberal groups and independent churches. 
The Commissions believe that this interest, once the 
plan is launched, will lead to co-operation. 

It is now recommended and urged that the plan 
receive the very careful consideration of all the 
churches and denominational gatherings, and that 
the delegates to the Annual Meeting of the Association 
and to the Biennial Meeting of the Convention come 
prepared to take action in regard to the Free Church 
of America. 

In conclusion the Commissions state their con- 
viction that this whole plan for the Free Church of 
America is a venture of faith which once undertaken 
will be abundantly justified. 


Louis C. Cornish, 
President American Unitarian Association. 


Victor A. Friend, 
President Universalist General Convention. 


Umtarian Commission: Raymond B. Bragg, Louis 
C. Cornish, Percy W. Gardner, William R. 
Greeley, Frederick R. Griffin, Walter R. Hunt, 
Charles R. Joy, John H. Lathrop, Herbert 
C. Parsons. 


Umversalist Commission: Frank D. Adams, L. A. 
Ames, A. Ingham Bicknell, Roger F. Etz, 
Victor A. Friend, Robert W. Hill, W. H. 
ee le Frederic W. Perkins, Clinton L. 

colt. 


Executive Committee: A. Ingham Bicknell, Louis 
C. Cornish, Roger F. Etz, Victor A. Friend, 
William R. Greeley, Walter R. Hunt. 


* * * 


LIKE THE OLD BEST 


“T know an old deacon who doesn’t like the new transla- 
tions of the Bible,” writes Irvin Deer, witty executive secretary 
of the Council of Churches in my town. ‘‘He says if the King 
James version was good enough for St. Paul it is good enough for 
him.” That reminds me of a personal letter I got years ago at 
the time of the publication of my novel, ‘Princess Salome,” 
from the managing editor of.a great metropolitan newspaper, 
saying that he didn’t like anything that took liberties with the 
St. James translation of the Bible, which he revered as the great- 
est piece of English writing. I suppose he thought the transla- 
tion was made by the first bishop of Jerusalem.—Burris Jenkins 
in the Christian. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


LXXIV. Christmas at the Old Home 
Johannes 


=H RISTMAS}1932 in Cobleskill will be remem- 
j} bered as one of the mildest ever known. 
The sun came up over the shoulder of 
the Old South Mountain, or Donaits, on 


& pr} 
Christmas morning and sent his rays squarely up our 


street, which runs southeast and northwest. The 
temperature was between 50 and 60. There was 
neither snow nor ice except the ice on the edge of 
Mill Creek, which flows parallel to our street just be- 
hind the houses over the way. In the village, for 
much of the way, this stream which is so boisterous 
in rainy weather rushes by in a channel ten feet below 
street level, walled up for much of the distance. It 
was the first Christmas that I remember when we left 
the kitchen door standing open while we were getting 
breakfast. 

The young fry in our house slept very late. The 
fact is they are not so young now—twelve and sixteen. 
The Madame and I had our breakfast before any one 
else was stirring. The stockings had been hung in the 
chimney with care, and from the looks of the sitting 
room Saint Nick had been there. The old mother cat 
apparently was in the spirit of the day, for she had 
deposited a huge, cruel looking rat on the front porch. 
She is no modest violet, this mother cat. She an- 
nounces to all and sundry when she catches anything, 
and it happens that she has come with a rat recently 
on my brother’s birthday and on all holidays. Just 
what all this means philosophically in the rat world 
I do not know, but since the rats have wrought such 
havoc in my apples at the farm, I am quite ready to 
give them over to mother cats, and to fire, threat- 
enings and all slaughter. 

There is a deep garden at the old home in Coble- 
skill, and there I sat wrapped up in the warm sun ali 
of Christmas morning. Must I confess it—I who 
assert so positively that I can knock out any cold by 

. gargling twice a day with Buffles’ or Snuffles’ mouth 
wash—that I developed a violent head cold the day 
before Christmas? The bug was a peculiarly vicious 
one, for I nearly sneezed my head off, and Buffles and 
Snuffles seemed only to enrage him. I ought to add, 
however, that I did keep the thing from getting down 
into my larynx and I ended the war dance of the grippe 
bugs a day or two after Christmas. 

There is something very special about sitting out 
in the sun on Christmas Day. One feels as if he were 
in Florida, or California, or the Arizona desert. I 
can not say that our sun on Christmas had much punch 
to him, he was too low for that, but he was warming 
and pleasant, and on the south side of the old ice-house, 
out of the breeze, one might have been comfortable 
without wraps. Out of respect to the cold bugs, I 
did not try that. Dusky, the dog, seemed contented 
lying on the grass near me, especially as he had the 
end of his red Christmas ribbon to chew and pull at 
with his paws. He even moved out of the sun when 
tired of chewing his ribbon, and stretched out full 
length in the shadow of the building. It was Sunday 


morning, and I was near enough{to hear the singing at 
the Methodist church, where the Madame was rep- 
resenting the family. It did not seem quite fair to 
carry my cold to church. It is no hardship to go to 
these Cobleskill churches, for the ministers are above 
the average, and this John Cole whom the Madame 
heard on Christmas Day needs little help to draw a 
crowd. 

Through the tangle of grape vines, cherry trees, 
plum trees, in five gardens, I could see the cars lined 
up by the Methodist church on Chapel Street. Out 
the other way, far enough off not to be annoying, I 
could see the cars dashing by in endless procession. 
Not everybody had gone to church, or else they were 
hurrying like mad to get there. It was peaceful in 
the garden on Christmas Day. Old South Mountain 
looked down on me, and along his backbone fleecy 
clouds were moving. I could see the very spot where 
I came upon the great northern pileated woodpecker. 
I could follow along the steep side where often on 
summer days I had rested by a spring which merely 
dropped from outcropping ledges in dense shade and 
made an ideal home for mosses and ferns. How we 
cling to the joys of summer time in December! And 
here in the garden, though it had been 16 degrees 
below zero eight days before, there were little clumps 
of green things coming up in the flower beds. 

It was a warm Christmas Day in a typical Amer- 
ican village of 2,500. The Catholics went up the 
street to “mass.” The Methodists, Lutherans and 
Baptists went down the street to “church.” Hun- 
dreds motored through the village without stopping. 
Some people went to hotels and restaurants for dinner, 
but for the great majority the time-honored custom of 
a one o’clock or one-thirty dinner was followed. It 
is a village where we exchange confidences on what 
we expect to have and on what we did have to eat, 
who was there, and how it all went. 

For the first time in some years we went to my 
sister’s to dinner, up the hill, overlooking the old 
home place and close enough to signal up or down if 
we choose. There were eleven of us. If one were to 
make a check list of what might reasonably be ex- 
pected at a Christmas dinner in Cobleskill, and then 
go over it after dinner, he would find a good score for 
my sister. There was fun passing the lemon jelly, 
for it threatened to tremble itself off the dish all the 
way round the table. There was a hurry call for the 
boiled onions when it was discovered half through 
dinner that they still were reposing on the kitchen 
stove. But the turkey lay proudly in his place at 
the head of the table, and the potatoes, white and 
sweet, flanked him, and all were done to a turn. A 
Southern innovation not a part of the family ritual 
was the great dish of escalloped oysters to back up the 
turkey, and on superficial examination it appeared as 
if several people put the oysters first on the list of 
delicacies. There was the plum pudding, of course, 
after mother’s recipe, and to eat that is a rite. . 
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Eating with some care out of respect for my cold, 
I was lighter hearted in the afternoon, in the mood to 
play with the dogs, and ready for supper at my 
brother’s, where delicious baked apples were the 
center of attraction. 

At the sunset hour we were out in the car, on a 
circuit of twenty-five miles to investigate a new road. 
The sunset was the most brilliant of the entire year— 
and the road curved so that the driver got the best 
effects at the right moment. To Hyndsville, Janes- 
ville, Gardnersville, Beekman’s Corners, Sharon 
Springs, the new road led us, and then we went home 
by Sharon Center, Sharon Hill, and Lawyersville. 

Every Christmas teaches us something. I wrote 
to my lawyer brother the day after Christmas: ‘““When 
you come to Cobleskill next time and you notice water 
poured into beautiful Burgundy colored glasses, do 
not exclaim with pleasure and ask, ‘Where did you 
get them?’ for you will receive the answer, ‘You gave 
them to us.’ I exclaimed with pleasure at the old 
home over some new napkins and got that answer.” 

Then if one eats a pudding from a sense of duty 
“because Olive sent it,”’ or something like that, and 
because one is fond of Olive—let him be sure he has 
hold of the right thing, for when I finished eating 
what Olive sent, I found I had to do it all over 
again. 

It was a good, comfortable kind of Christmas, no 
thrills and no failures. It will linger in my memory 
as the “‘sat-in-the-sun Christmas.” 

Coming from Boston the Friday before Christmas, 
I found snow and ice in Albany, and fields flecked with 
snow all the way home. 

That Friday the Madame and I drove to the 
little hill farm over roads still hard, although they 


were softening up fast. We built a roaring fire in the 
bedroom stove, and had tinned chicken soup, dates 
and bread, good enough for the gods. Thesun poured 
in the south window at lunch time, but the rain was 
coming down fast by two o’clock. It washed the 
roads clean for the great Christmas trek of Saturday, 
Sunday and Monday. At the farm, as always, cares 
fell off. With my feet in the wood-box, I leaned 
back in an easy chair and had one of the memorable 
naps of 19382. 

Saturday came the carols from the ends of the 
earth—Washington and Paris, London and Berlin. © 
The midnight mass from the Madeleine in Paris was 
not altogether clear, and the service from the Bene- 
dictine monastery at Beuron in the Jower Danube 
Valley failed altogether. Our Universalist church 
choir in Washington sang beautifully as always, and 
like thousands of others we enjoyed them. 

When we came to take the train back to Boston 
Monday night the cold in the head was getting in 
some mean jabs. All went wrong. There were no 
porters to meet the D. & H. train in Albany, and I 
had six pieces of baggage. There were no sleepers 
ready in the Albany yards, for main line trains run- 
ning in two and three sections were using all the 
tracks. There were no taxis at hand in Boston, for 
some one else had grabbed them first. 

I report all these mischances and misfits, as an 
evidence of good faith. They are Exhibit A that Iam 
not a Pollyanna, as so often alleged. Things do go 
wrong. But the wrong is inside more than outside. 
Just a tiny bit of patience and things were set right. 
Shall we be able to remember this when 1933 brings 
us its joys and sorrows—its sleepers ready and its 
sleepers half a mile away up in the yards? 


The Importance of Liberal Christianity’ 
Willard C. Selleck 


If ye continue in my word, then are ye my dis- 
ciples indeed; and ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.—John 8 : 31. 

To this end was I born, and for this cause came I 
into the world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth my 
voice.—John 18 : 38. 


=) HESE two utterances of Jesus are very sig- 
‘| nificant. They show the importance which 
he attached to the truth. The context in 
#4} each instance indicates that what he had 
in mind was the truth about himself as teacher of 
divine things. It wasa growing knowledge of spiritual 
truth that should make men free in a real sense, and 
it was a desire for such knowledge, a love of such truth, 
that would make them respond to his high message. 
These two sayings and their implications are 
characteristic of the best types of Liberal Christianity. 
What has been the great mission of Liberal Christian- 
ity? Is it any longer needed? If so, how and why? 
One reason for asking these questions lies in the 
fact that the world of our time is rapidly changing, 
in its ideas, its outlook, its material conditions, and 


*A sermon preached in Riverside, Cal., Sept. 25, 1932. 


its social developments. Naturally we wonder whether 
forms of teaching and methods of service which have 
indeed been helpful in the past are still helpful to-day 
and likely to be so to-morrow. We are skeptical 
about systems of all kinds, remembering that 


“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be;” 


and we increasingly tend to challenge the right of 
every scheme of things to tax our time, our thought, 
our labor and our money. 

Now the essence of Liberal Christianity has al- 
ways been an attitude or aim or purpose of recon- 
struction, applied primarily to thought and secondarily 
to method. That is to say, the men and women who 
have been identified with that movement of the human 
spirit which has been called Liberal Christian have 
seen or felt the need of correcting the errors of tradi- 
tional thinking and teaching, of creating new state- 
ments or expressions of the truth, and of building new 
forms of organization and activity to embody the re- 
vised conceptions. In this respect they have been 
like the Master who said, ‘“Think not that I am come 
to destroy the Law or the Prophets: I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfill;” who also said, ““Ye have heard 
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that it hath been said by them of old time” so and so, 
“but I say unto you” so and so; and who further re- 
marked that “new wine must be put into fresh wine- 
skins.” In other words, there is need now and then, 
in human affairs, for a process of revision, restate- 
ment, recasting, reconstruction in the beliefs of men, 
the theories of men, the knowledge of men, the busi- 
ness and the politics of men. This process is always 
going on more or less, but sometimes it assumes the 
form of a wide and deep movement, “a river of the 
water of life’—like the great Buddhist reform in 
India, like the advent of Christianity, like the Protes- 
tant Reformation, like the rise of Liberal Christian- 
ity; or like Democracy, like Socialism, like Interna- 
tionalism, in the economic and political thought of 
the present age. All this means that some old ideas 
are being outgrown, some established usages are be- 
ing supplanted by newer ways, some long-cherished 
beliefs or institutions are at length modified or alto- 
gether discarded—and that 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfills Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


When the Liberal Christianity of to-day began to 
take shape, nearly two hundred years ago, there lay 
behind it a vast background of strife involved in the 
struggle of the modern mind to free itself from hoary 
errors, gross abuses and pious frauds. Only those who 
know something quite thoroughly of the history of 
religious and ecclesiastical affairs in the Europe of the 
Middle Ages, and indeed of far earlier times, can un- 
derstand what is here implied. Our forebears did 
understand these matters, and they started some of 
those inquiries, researches, re-examinations, recon- 
siderations, which have gradually led to a complete 
reconstruction of the prodigious framework of tradi- 
tionalism, by which our own generation is achieving 
its emancipation from the long dominance of the Latin 
mind. What those powerful misconceptions and in- 
fluences were, in detail, can not be stated here, but it 
is a stupendous fact that they made up a sum-total 
which amounted to a frightful perversion of the simple, 
vital, blessed teachings and spirit of Jesus Christ. 
Our Liberal Christian forefathers valiantly broke 
away from all this, and so made possible the attain- 
ment of a higher, purer, more enlightened and more 
spiritual type of religion than has ever prevailed in 
the long, dreary past. ; 

In helping to work out this very great improve- 
ment, Liberal Christianity has necessarily been both 
flexible and progressive. It is of the essence of the 
truly liberal spirit always that it should be free and 
open, hospitable to new ideas, amenable to reason, 
considerate and fair, not fixed, rigid, static. “The 
liberal deviseth liberal things, and by liberal things 
shall he stand,” as the Bible says. Yet it must be 
acknowledged that some who have called themselves 
“liberal”? have not been such in fact, but rather have 
been boastful, intolerant, unjust, thereby actually 
denying the cause which they have professed to es- 
pouse. Nevertheless, on the whole, Liberal Chris- 
tians have been reasonably consistent, exemplifying 
and promoting in good degree the great principle of 
broad-mindedness, fair-mindedness, catholicity and 


kindliness. This in itself has been a wonderful boon 
in a world torn too often by religious dissension and 
political strife. Perhaps no need is greater to-day 
than the need for a truly liberal spirit in all our prob- 
lematical affairs—not laxity, not indifference, not 
superficiality, but thoughtfulness, open-mindedness, 
freedom from prejudice, with sincerity and justice. 

By virtue of this principle of flexibility, Liberal 
Christianity has always been progressive. It has 
made room for the other great principle of develop- 
ment. It has not been tied up forever to any one 
system of ideas or beliefs; it has held that new light 
was always likely to break forth; and it has weleomed 
every advance in knowledge and goodness and social 
helpfulness. Accordingly it has been quick to em- 
brace the new learning of recent times about the 
Bible, about ancient history, about the world’s great 
religions, about modern science, and now about in- 
ternational relationships. Thus it has encouraged 
thought, inquiry, research, discovery, improvement; 
and this influence upon any mind, especially any 
young mind, is of incalculable value. Too often are 
young people in the churches told, in effect, that they 
must not question, doubt, inquire very far, but take 
things on trust, believe the Bible in particular “just. 
as it reads,” accept the doctrines which have been 
handed down from a venerable past, and in meekness' 
and docility ‘receive the engrafted word” of ancient 
wisdom or the commandments of an Infallible Hier- 
archy. Such an attitude or spirit is directly contrary 
to that of the college or university, which fosters 
critical study, scrutiny, re-examination, revision, on 
every subject under the sun. So it frequently hap- 
pens that college and university students, experiencing 
this conflict, end up by throwing the Bible and the 
church and religion completely overboard. Of course 
the only wise thing to do is to follow St. Paul’s in- 
junction, “Test all things, and hold fast that which is 
good.” 

If the foregoing is at all correct, it is clear that the 
real mission of Liberal Christianity has been, as an 
honored leader in the Universalist Church said nearly 
fifty years ago, “to liberalize Christianity and to 
Christianize liberalism.’”’ Both services were then 
greatly needed—‘‘to liberalize Christianity and to 
Christianize liberalism.”’ The phrase admirably sums 
up the whole matter. 

But now, granting the value of this high and fine 
influence in the last two centuries, what shall be said 
of to-day and to-morrow? Under present. economic 
conditions, with too many churches in nearly every 
American community, is it wise to seek to perpetuate 
our few hundreds of comparatively small Universalist 
and Unitarian churches, with only a very few really 
large and strong ones? Perhaps many persons are 
asking this question, in one way or another. Ob- 
viously nobody can answer it off-hand, and no single 
answer is going to be final: the problem must simply 
work itself out. But afew remarks are in order. 

1. If these distinctively Liberal Christian 
Churches were suddenly to cease, there would be no 
real religious home for the great majority of their 
constituents. They would be spiritual vagabonds on 
the face of the earth. For they could not honestly 
and heartily acquiesce in the teachings of any other 
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existing communion—they could do so in part, in 
some instances, but not fully. The result would un- 
doubtedly be that tens of thousands of good people 
would be lost to the organized religious forces of our 
country; they would lapse into indifference, and many 
an important interest in the field of thought and the 
field of humanitarian work would suffer. 

2. If truth is really as important as Jesus deemed 
it—that is, supremely important, truth of thinking, 
truth of feeling, truth of acting—then it is well to 
remember that truth does not always or usually lie 
with crowds or majorities. Jesus stood alone before 
Pilate, with the mob outside howling for his destruc- 
tion. So did Luther stand alone, so do most pioneers, 
discoverers, inventors, reformers. 


O Truth! O Freedom! how are ye still born 
In the rude stable, in the manger nurst! 

What humble hands unbar those gates of morn 
Through which the splendors of the New Day burst! 


Who is it will not dare himself to trust? 
Who is it hath not strength to stand alone? 
Who is it thwarts and bilks the inward Must? 
He and his works, like sand, from earth are blown. 


O small beginnings, ye are great and strong, 
Based on a faithful heart and wearyless brain! 
Ye build the future fair, ye conquer wrong, 
Ye earn the crown, and wear it not in vain. 


Then to side with Truth is noble when we share her wretched 


crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis prosperous to be just; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward stands aside, 
Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified, 
And the multitude make virtue of the faith they had denied. 


Do we not need this stern moral lesson to-day? So 
many perplexities beset us, so many vacillating 
minds are all about us, so many “blind leaders of the 
blind” are clamoring for our attention! There never 
was a louder call for real vision, insight, understand- 
ing, spiritual competence. A Liberal Christianity 
that is both liberal and Christian—deeply, reverently, 
constructively—can serve the world at present as 
vitally as ever before. And nowhere else is its great 
essential message and spirit promulgated—almost 
nowhere else. 

8. If there is to be, or ought to be, some con- 
solidation of churches in our American communities, 
it should yield some such grouping as follows: A 
Roman Catholic Church, historic, traditional, auto- 
cratic, sacerdotal, with its ancient doctrines and cere- 
monies and established activities; a great United 
Protestant Church, born of the last four centuries, 
with its reformed doctrines and usages, comprising 
practically all the bodies that call themselves Evan- 
gelical, whose existing differences are really minor; 
and a Liberal Christian Church, developed within the 
last two centuries, and composed of progressive people 
who can not be content with inherited or traditional 
ideas and methods, but want the way left open always 
for further advances in the things of the spirit. 

Even so, it is clear that there would be still other 
groups that could not be aligned in any of these ways 
—Jews, Christian Scientists, New Thought people, 
Theosophists, Spiritualists, etc. 


Therefore it would seem to be inevitable that no 
great or rapid progress can be made toward organic 
religious union in the near future. 

Meanwhile what shall you and I do except to be 
consistent with our principles, cherish the truth above 
every other interest, be sincere, tolerant, fair-minded, 
progressive, and then be loyal to our great cause and 
its needs? I do not know what else we can honestly 
do. Do you? 

This last word, loyal, is one which I think I ought 
to urge upon you just now. To be local and specific 
let us take our situation here, which is fairly typical 
of our Universalist and Unitarian churches generally. 
We have a small constituency, which we shall all agree 
ought to be much larger and would be very much 
larger if all the people in this vicinity who are really in 
sympathy with our essential ideas and spirit were to 
come forward and actively identify themselves with 
this church. But many are inactive, careless, quite 
indifferent, so that they easily let other interests or 
inclinations interfere with the welfare of the church 
and the cultivation of their own religious life. 

If we could double this congregation we could 
double our usefulness. If there were twice as many 
people here every Sunday, we should all go home 
cheered and strengthened, and our influence would be 
greatly increased. Now congregations are made up of 
individuals; each person counts one; and the first thing 
for a friend of our cause to do is to attend church as 
regularly as possible. Oh, that we might all appreciate 
the importance of just this very simple duty and 
privilege! 

The next good thing to do, if one wants to help, 
is to unite with the church and find some bit of work 
to do, some useful service to render—like gathering 
children for a Sunday school and teaching them; or 
distributing literature; or calling on strangers, or the 
sick, or those who are in trouble. 

But of course the best thing of all that we can do 
is to live a good life and exemplify the great, beneficent 
principles and spirit of true Liberal Christianity—a 
Christianity that is liberal, and a liberalism that is 
vitally Christian. 

We have many great problems in the world to- 
day, but surely one of them is the building, the develop- 
ment, the achievement of a nobler type of spiritual 
religion than the past has witnessed. It is to this high 
and important task that Liberal Christianity must 
still address itself. God help us to be faithful! 

* ok * 


DULL WINTER 
“Dull winter,’ did you say? 
Look at that sycamore which makes a scene 
Of beauty of the winter woods, 
Weaving its clean white branches 
Among the gray boles of the other trees 
Or framing them like lace 
Against a cold blue sky, 
Above the dull brown carpeting of leaves, 
With here and there a touch of laurel green. 
And then, such sunsets! 
Do they not rival all the hues 
Of summer bloom? 
I think the Maker of the earth 
Gave joyous color to the whole round year. 
Alice Hall Paxson. 


Sau, 14, 1953 ! 
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On Getting Along with People 


Dilworth Lupton 


I 


IC ’em boys,” is a slang term applied in Wash- 
ington to certain reporters who try to arouse 
the spirit of enmity among public men in 
order to create newspaper “‘copy.”’ 

Such trouble-makers, unhappily, are not confined 
to Washington or to newspaperdom. Plenty of them 
—male and female—infest ordinary life, and delight 
in stirring up animosities among their friends and 
associates. 

Enough discord harasses this world of ours with- 
out aid from “‘sic ’em boys.” In fact the abatement 
of dissension is one of our major human problems. 
The failure of people to get along with others produces 
estrangement between friends, rifts in family life, and, 
in the larger areas of human relations, labor troubles, 
class conflict, and war. 

“The Kingdom of God,’ some one has said wisely, 
““s the kingdom of right relations.”’ 

The injunction to “‘live at peace with all men”’ is 
of course—for any one who has a will of his own—an 
impossible ideal, the counsel of perfection. Even the 
truly great have been unable to completely avoid 
friction with others. Socrates fell out with the city 
authorities; Jesus broke with the Pharisees; Paul 
gained the ill-will of the Palestinian Jews; Lincoln 
stirred the animosities of “Yankees” who sympathized 
with the South. 

Could we not, however, adopt the following as a 
practicable goal: the establishment of the widest possible 
harmonious relations consistent with self-respect and 
decent regard for sincerity? 

In the physical and biological world we have dis- 
covered the existence of certain “laws” or modes of 
behavior. When we combine acid with alkali, or 
when two billiard balls strike each other at certain 
angles, or when we rub a cat’s back the wrong way, 
we can anticipate the results. 

“Taw’ also is operative in our relation with our 
fellow men. We can anticipate how a man probably 
will react if we fly into a temper at him or “punch his 
face.”’ And there are other laws of personal relation- 
ships, more complex, to be sure, but operative none 
the less. “Getting along with people’ is therefore 
not only an art but a science. 


II 

Here for example is such a “law’’—Censoriousness 
tends to create friction between one person and another. 

Criticism is a necessity in the economy of both 
personal and social life. Spare criticism and you spoil 
a child; and a spoiled child develops into an anti- 
social man. 

The same principle applies in group life. All of 
our social gains during the last half century—in in- 
dustry, in education, in politics and in international 
affairs—would have been impossible without the 
constant assault of critics on “things as they are.” 

A wise individual and a wise society can well take 
to heart George Bernard Shaw’s counsel: “Embrace 
your reproaches: they are often glories in disguise.”’ 


It is when criticism becomes censoriousness that 
it causes discord. It was censoriousness and not just 
criticism that Jesus doubtless had in mind when he 
cautioned us to judge not that we be not judged. A 
censorious person is one in whom criticism has become 
a fixed habit. 

Censoriousness has broken up many friendships, 
and has brought dissension into multitudes of families. 
A considerable portion of our industrial strife arises 
from the activities of agents—both laborite and capi- 
talistiz—who are paid (and handsomely) to be cen- 
sorious of the opposition group. Newspapers which 
have adopted a censorious policy toward certain 
foreign countries have actually aided in inciting 
war. : 

Most of us are addicted in some measure to cen- 
soriousness. Could we break the grip of this bad 
habit it would aid us much in the art of getting along 
with people. , 

When we are tempted to become hypocritical we 
might ask ourselves several ‘‘penetrating questions” 
—for exemple: Is my criticism just? Do I know all 
the facts? Am I repeating mere hearsay? Would I 
dare utter these criticisms in the face of the one I am 
judging? Will my criticism accomplish anything of 
value, or am I merely rejoicing in evil? 

The new psychology has shot a broadside at 
censoriousness in the so-called “projection theory.” 
Let me quote a paragraph from ‘““The Psychology of 
Insanity,” by Dr. Bernard Hart, an English specialist 
in this field. Perhaps it will make us pause a little 
before we succumb to the temptation of super-fault- 
finding: 

““People who possess some fault or deficiency of 
which they are ashamed are notoriously intolerant of 
that same fault or deficiency in others. ... In 
general it may be said that whenever one encounters 
intense prejudice one may with some probability 
suspect that the individual himself exhibits the fault 
in question or some closely similar fault.” 


Ill 


Or consider another ‘‘law’’ operative in personal 
relationships and applicable to the art of getting along 
with people: Avoid excessive seriousness. 

John Galsworthy in his ‘Forsyte Saga’ pictures 
graphically an Englishman named Soames. Now 
Soames is a reasonably decent fellow and a loyal 
husband, but he is not able to win and hold the affec- 
tion of his wife. Soames’ great fault, as I see it, was 
his over-seriousness. He never once met people and 
life in a playful mood. 

During the war I was for a short time chaplain to 
a regiment at Camp Sherman in Chillicothe. It was 
one of my duties to win the friendly confidences of 
the soldiers. One fellow—a mere boy from a small 
Ohio town—kept aloof for days. Finally, however, I 
broke through his reserve, and we became good friends. 
After several days I said to him, “Why did you keep 
up that barrier between us for so longa time?” “Well,” 
he replied, ‘to be entirely frank, I always thought 


that ministers and religion were concerned in taking 
all the fun and pleasure out of life.” 

Old time puritanical religion is losing its influence 
over millions, not only because it has failed to adjust 
its thinking to our age, but because of over-seriousness. 

I heartily recommend Dr. Richard Cabot’s classic 
“What Men Live By.” In his chapter on “Play” he 
admonishes us that simon-pure seriousness is only 
dullness; that seriousness should be in the background 
even of our play, but never in the foreground of any- 
thing we do. 
sleepiness.””’ And he might have added, people shun 
us when we approach life without some lightness. 

If we want to get along amicably with people 
even our morality must be mitigated frequently by 
the spirit of playfulness. The great moralists of our 
time, and even a generation or so back, have, even 
while they are admonishing us, a bit of twinkle in their 
-eyes. Had Lowell been over-serious in his “Biglow 
Papers” few would have read them. George Bernard 
Shaw can pack a sermon into a jest. I would not be 
at all surprised if the next generation should regard 
Will Rogers as a great moralist as well as a humorist. 

_Our religion, too, should be permeated with a 
considerable leaven of good humor. Dr. Thomas 
Slicer, an able New York preacher of thirty years ago, 
used to say that any sermon which did not arouse at 
least two laughs was a failure. Jesus had a genuine 
sense of humor. The parables of the mote and beam 
and the camel and the needle’s eye had their force 
originally because of the humorous incongruity lying 
behind them. Jesus must have been in a merry 
mood when he told them; yet we read them with 
countenances solemn as owls. 


IV 


If we are to get along with people another “‘law’’ 
to bear in mind is this: Respect the other man’s person- 
ality. 

Ex-President Henry Churchill King of Oberlin 
tells of a grown woman who still remembers with a 
feeling of humiliation a childhood experience. 

Her parents, it seems, had given her a doll’s chest 
of drawers. One day her mother, without her consent 
or knowledge, took the key and unlocked one of the 
drawers. The child discovered what had happened. 
She had nothing to hide, but she felt that her privacy 
had been unjustly invaded, that she had been treated 
with disrespect. 

One of the most heartening signs of our time is the 
increased respect with which we are treating children. 
The old paternalism which sought to subject a child’s 
will wholly to the desires of the parents, is disappear- 
ing. There is, of course, a danger of going to the other 
extreme and relaxing discipline altogether; but that 
possibility must not blind us to the fact that a real 
gain has been made. 

Disrespect of one nation for others causes war. 
The disrespectful way in which we treated Nicaragua 
in recent years was not only a violation of international 
good manners and justice, it aroused suspicion and 
hate in Mexico, Central and South America. <A. co- 
gent argument for the League of Nations lies just 
here: In spite of its many weaknesses, the League 
offers small countries, for the first time in history, the 
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right to a public hearing and consequently a place of 
respect in the family of natinos. 

In the field of industry there is evidence of in- 
creased respect, as between employer and employee, 
a new recognition of the personality. Consider, 
for example, a statement recently made by Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the Board of the General Elec- 
tric Company: 

“Gradually we are reducing the area of conflict 
between capital and the workers. Slowly we are 
learning that low wages for labor do not necessarily 
mean high profits for capital. We are learning that 
productivity of labor is not measured alone by the 
hours of work, nor even by the test of fatigue in a 
particular job. What we need to deal with are not 
the limits to which men may go without physical 
exhaustion, but the limits within which they may work 
with zest, pride and the spirit of accomplishment.”’ 

This change in attitude is revolutionary, and is 
bound to bring about lessened friction between the 
classes. 

Vv 

Here is another “law,’’ the violation of which 
causes friction between persons: Avoid swpersensitive- 
ness as you would the cholera. 

The difference between a statue and a living 
man is a matter of sensitiveness. A reasonable 
sensitiveness to moods and thoughts of others is 
necessary if we are to avoid censoriousness, over- 
seriousness, and disrespect of the personality of others. 

It is when sensitiveness becomes supersentiveness 
that we imperil our happy relations with others. 
Supersensitiveness is a virtue that has become a vice; 
a good that is perverted. 

Let us “call a spade a spade.” We are super- 
sensitive because we are vain; because we have a mor- 
bid desire for approval; because our thoughts are 
turned in toward ourselves. Supersensitiveness is 
selfishness stark naked. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale once said to a “‘eub”’ 
minister: “I have one bit of advice to give you. It’s 
a very short and easily memorized old saw that will 
stand you in good stead. It is this: Learn to be thick 
but not hard.”’ What the kindly Dr. Hale meant was 
this: Learn to take rebuffs, unkindness, slights (most 
of which by the way are purely imaginary), as part 
of the game of life, without rancor or malice. And 
yet avoid the pitfall of becoming insensible to the 
feelings and moods of others. Be sensitive of others’ 
attitudes—but not in terms of yourself. 


VI 

“Well,” I can hear you say, ‘‘what has all of this 
to do with religion?” 

Quite a little. Religion assists us in obeying 
these laws which lie behind the fine art of getting 
along with people. 

Through religion we can avoid the hypercritical 
spirit, for religion entices us to seek the good in people 
rather than their faults—and to seek it with the same 
zeal with which an artist looks for new evidences 
of beauty, or an astronomer scrutinizes the sky for 
a new star. The hyper-critic rejoices in evil; the re- 
ligious man in goodness. 

And religion—if it be of the right sort—prevents 
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our becoming over-serious. Seriousness comes from 
seeing a fragment of life; religion aids us in viewing 
life steadily and as a whole. 

Religion, too, increases our respect for human 
personality; for through it, as I have said, we discover 
in others good we had not dreamed was there; and 
through it we can have faith in potential good which 


Not an Answer 


Horace 


T is impossible to read Mr. Wilson’s article in 
the Christian Leader called ‘The Answer of a 
Confident Humanist” without being pro- 
foundly moved. By the charity of his temper 
as well as the clarity of his mind he places all of his 
readers under a debt of gratitude. In addition there 
is a strategy of forensic skill that merits the deepest 
admiration. He places some of us who read his ar- 
ticle in a rather difficult dilemma, in that now we hard- 
ly dare take any sentence or paragraph from his 
article without laying ourselves open to the ‘‘ques- 
tionable method”’ of ignoring the context, thus being 
manifestly unfair. 

Yet one can not help wondering. He admits 
that Dr. Bradley and himself have ‘‘different religious 
experiences” and condemns any claim to superiority 
on the part of either. But all unwittingly he makes 
certain inferences the import of which is perfectly 
plain. Dr. Bradley and others who share his point 
of view are made also to share “‘the theist’s desire to 
escape reality” and “‘to take the emotional leap into 
the dark ’’which presumably he believes all theists 
take. Moreover, there is no mistaking the implica- 
tion that those of us who align ourselves with Dr. 
Bradley do not live in “‘the new world unmarred by 
emotional hang-overs from the pre-scientific age.”’ 

The same psychology runs through his article 
that one finds in Julian Huxley’s “Religion without 
Revelation,” namely, this: When the human race 
attains its intellectual and spiritual maturity, man 
will discard all his thoughts of God even as a child 
discards its toys. In other words, theism is the hall- 
mark of spiritual adolescence, while humanism is the 
evidence of the emancipated and mature mind. 

Moreover, running through his article is the plea 
that liberals shall so modify their forms and language 
of worship that all reference to God shall be deleted, 
otherwise there will be “difficulty in finding that 
unity” we all so supremely desire. He looks forward 
to the day when ‘‘public observances” shall be con- 
ducted ‘‘on the level of those values and ideals upon 
which all people can agree,” for, at present, due to 
the immaturity of our experience, we are “indulging 
in platitudes from which the substance has been 
evaporated.” 

In all this there is nothing that any theist should 
resent. On the contrary, there is a friendly chal- 
lenge we should welcome and desire. Again, there is 
a kindly rebuke to a sentimentalism of which we have 
been guilty all too often, and if we have laid ourselves 
open to the charge of fleeing from reality and of “the 
wish-thinking of the theologian’? we are indebted to 
those who call our weaknesses to our attention. We 


our very attitude of respect may help bring into 
being. 

Supersensitiveness can not exist in the presence 
of a genuine religious spirit. Supersensitiveness comes 
from looking within; religion turns our eyes outside 
ourselves—toward our friends, mankind, nature, the 
universe—and God. 


but a Suggestion 


Westwood 


need to be jolted upstanding into a recognition of the 
impressions we innocently create. This unmasking 
of ourselves is good for our spiritual anfl moral health. 

Sometimes in all this pother about humanism and 
theism, I have a suspicion that in our anxiety about 
God we are in danger of losing our sense of proportion 
and humor. We are like an ancient prophet, “too 
zealous for the Lord.” It might not hurt us to re- 
member the fable once told by Renan apropos of 
Gabriel’s interview with the Lord concerning the 
atheists during the Age of Reason. Gabriel implored 
the Lord to confound if not destroy his enemies. But 
the Lord replied: ‘‘Gabriel! I have always suspected 
that thou wast devoid of humor. Now I know it. 
These men are not my enemies. They are my friends, 
in that they destroy the grotesque images that men 
have made of me, and in my name.” It might not 
hurt us to remember in humility those beautiful lines 
of John Haynes Holmes written in Moscow: 


O Thou, whose spirit moves the deep, 
And tells the toll of days, 

Thou askest not for name or sign, 
Thou seekest not for praise. 


Unrecognized, unseen, unknown, 
Thou waitest patient still, 
Content if men unwittingly 
Contrive to do Thy will. 


Mr. Wilson’s admirable closing sentence, ‘“Isn’t 
it the genius of our liberal churches that in spite of 
diversity they can have friendly but challenging in- 
teraction of thought, and that out of such thought 
truth advances?” moves me to repeat a suggestion I 
made some two or three years ago at a Layman’s 
League convention. Moved by an editorial in the 
Christian Register concerning Freedom as our one 
reason for existence as Free Churches, I suggested 
the possibility of a “humanist-theist discussion holi- 
day,” of at least six months, during which we should 
devote ourselves to a serious discussion of the implica- 
tions of Freedom, without any reference to humanism 
or theism as such. Behind the suggestion was the 
thought that Freedom was no negative thing and that, 
as it related to our churches, it was something more 
than the mere assertion of the right to believe or dis- 
cuss anything we pleased. On the contrary, it was a 
positive thing in that the assertion of the right to be free 
carried also an assertion of human capacity for Free- 
dom. In its essential nature it was a declaration of 
faith in something distinctive in man that lifted him 
into a category of being above every kind of deter- 
minism. I made bold to add (and I flatter myself 
that it was a leap into the “light” rather than a leap 
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into the “dark’”’) that if logic and inference meant 
anything at all, faith in Freedom carried us in spite 
of ourselves into faith in a transcendental order with 
all its possibilities. 

I made this statement because as a theist I was 
content to rest the case for God on the implication of 
Freedom. Now, can not we have a friendly discus- 
sion, not simply on the right to be free, but on what is 
implied in the assertion that man has the capacity 
for Freedom? 

Such a procedure might have startling results. 
We might even be surprised into uniting in the writing 


Why Jesus?--A High 


of that epic of Religion which has yet to be written, 
namely, “Through Freedom to God.” In any case 
we should be drawn into clearer understanding of 
the disciplines and obligations of freedom, and per- 
ceive that true spiritual and moral freedom is a goal 
yet to be won rather than an academic right we now 
enjoy. Moreover, I am convinced of this: Out of 
the “challenging interaction of thought” that we joy- 
ously share with Mr. Wilson as expressing the genius 
of our liberal churches, there will emerge in nobler 
vision that Faith and Worship which has always been 
implicit in our common tradition. 


School Boy Answers’ 


Dwight Bradley 


fe=—| JOINED the church when I was thirteen and 

fy | accepted Jesus then. It meant a lot to me 

then, too, but I sort of got interested in other 

wi} things and didn’t go to church regularly, and 

I guess—well, I just forgot about it. My friends 

weren’t much interested in religion, either, and I guess 
that had something to do with it. 

But year before last J joined the “Y” and got 
interested in basketball over there, and they got me 
to sign up for a class taught by Mr. Brackbill. After 
that, they started a Hi-Y Club at school and I joined 
that. I liked it and took a lot of interest, so when 
they elected delegates to go to the Older Boys’ Con- 
ference they elected me. I was kind of surprised to 
be elected but I went, and it certainly changed my 
view-point. 

There was a speaker at Conference who talked so 
that we boys could understand it. He’s a preacher 
somewhere in the East and, believe me, he’s sure a 
knockout. I wouldn’t try to tell you all he said be- 
cause I couldn’t remember his exact words. But 
everybody thought he was the best speaker they’d 
ever heard. He put in humor and told good stories 
to illustrate his points. It sure was good. 

Then we had discussion groups that talked over 
what the speaker said. The boys all liked this be- 
cause we had a chance to talk ourselves. The leader 
would open the discussion, but pretty soon everybody’d 
be trying to talk at once. 

The theme of the Conference was “High Ideals 
in Daily Life.” But most of the talk was about Jesus. 
The speaker talked about Jesus mostly, too. He 
said that high ideals and following Jesus went to- 
gether, and the best way to live the highest life was by 
making Jesus our ideal and never letting anything 
come between us and him. Of course he said it a 
lot better than that, but that’s what he meant. 

Anyway, it made me feel different about every- 
thing. I never waswhat you’d call rough or anything 
like that, but I wasn’t interested in things the way 
I am now. 

Take my studies. I never used to get good marks 
but now I do. Not A every time but B and B-plus 


*A chapter from the first draft of an unpublished -work, 
“Why Jesus?” where Mr. Bradley creates the characters of 
college girls and boys, scientists, mystics, taxi-drivers, journalists, 
and others, who answer the question he raises, 


and A sometimes. Studying isn’t so hard now. I 
enjoy it even, because I see how my studies and high 
ideals go together. If you fail in school how can you 
have high ideals? I think studying is the best way 
to have high ideals. ; 

Another way is to think how what you do in- 
fluences other people. I never used to think about. 
that. My folks said I was selfish and I guess I was. 
Now I try to see how what I do affects other people. 

Another way is to keep from temptations. The 
speaker said that temptations come when you haven’t 
anything better to think about. I agree with him 
there, because I’m never tempted to do anything 
when I’m thinking about the things that are interest- 
ing. 

I don’t think about Jesus all the time, but I do 
think quite a lot about him. The speaker made him 
seem real, and I think he is real. I don’t like to hear 
the boys use his name in swearing. It doesn’t seem 
right to curse like a lot of them do. If Jesus is the 
ideal he oughtn’t to be mixed up in that kind of talk. 
It’s pretty foul, I’ll say. 

But anyway I don’t feel like saying anything 
about it because if I did they’d be sore. Only it gripes 
me. But I wish they’d cut it out, especially when 
they’re with girls. Trouble is some of the girls are 
just as bad. I wish they could hear that speaker. 
Pll bet a lot of them would cut it out if they did. 

I don’t think there’s any harm in dancing or even 
petting sometimes. But what the speaker said about 
having respect for personality and never doing to 
any one else what you wouldn’t want them to do to 
you or your sister or anybody you cared for, was good. 
If I liked a girl and she liked me a lot it wouldn’t be 
against that rule, would it? Only, you’ve got to be 
careful, because sex instinct might get stirred up and 
then it wouldn’t be so good. 

I’ve decided to try to see what Jesus would do 
and then try to do it myself. 

The speaker also said that high ideals ought to go 
into making money and everything else like that. I 
don’t care whether I ever make any money as long as 
I can make enough to pay for my food and clothes 
and other things I need. If I ever have a family I 
want to make enough to take care of them. But I 
don’t want to make a lot of money just in order to 
spend a lot. My father lost most of his money last 
year and he’s pretty sore about it. He won’t go to 
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church because he says he won’t go there and have 
everybody look at him and say he’s a failure. Gosh. 
I guess everybody has lost his money by now! It’s 
a tough break, but my mother says it doesn’t make 
any difference because now we can all co-operate to- 
gether and make a real family. But dad’s sore and 
can’t see it. It makes mother feel pretty bad too, 
even worse than not having any money any more. 
I heard her tell the minister the other day that he’d 
better talk to dad. It wouldn’t do any: good if he 
did. Dad’s hard-boiled. I tried to tell him about 
the Conference, and all he said was it was foolish to 
put ideas into the heads of high school boys that 
they’d have to get over as soon as they graduated. 
One reason he don’t go to church is because the minis- 
ter preaches sermons about the depression and gets 
after men like dad. He talks about Gandhi and dad 
gets sore for a week. But why shouldn’t he? I 
think Gandhi is a whole lot like Jesus. Only Gandhi 
won’t become a Christian, because Christianity is war- 
like and materialistic and oppresses weak nations. 

That’s not real Christianity, though. Christian- 
ity is what they talked about at Conference. It’s 
against war and oppression and materialism. I’ll bel 
if Gandhi met the speaker at Conference he’d agree 
with everything he said. I don’t blame Gandhi for 
not becoming a Christian when Christians treat India 
like they do. 

Dad’s always been good to us kids, but he’s hard- 
boiled. He’s sore at Hoover because he says Hoover’s 
an internationalist. He seems to be sore at every- 
body except mother, and he gets sore at her half the 
time. 

Well, anyway, I think Jesus was the greatest man 
in history. If everybody was like him there wouldn’t 
be any war or depression or anything. I don’t sup- 
pose anybody could be exactly like him because he’s 
perfect, only it wouldn’t hurt to try. 

Sure, I pray every night, but I pray more than 
that. I pray whenever I don’t feel like studying or 
when I get selfish and when I forget to think about 
how I would like other people to treat me so I can 
treat them the same way. The discussion leader said 
that praying meant just talking it over with God, but 
I pray to Jesus too, because it seems to help me more 
to pray to Jesus than God. I guess it doesn’t make 
any difference anyway. 

I like going to church, but it isn’t like the meetings 
we had at Conference. Nobody sings at church and 
the service is sort of dry. I always wish they’d hurry 
up and get through. I went to the Hpiscopal church 
one Sunday with a friend of mine and they did a lot 
of things I wasn’t used to, but it wasn’t dry like the 
service at our church. It seemed more like the wor- 
ship services we had at Conference. Some people 
criticise our minister because he’s trying to make our 
service better. They say he’s trying to make Epis- 
copalians out of them. I like to go into a church and 
have it quiet and then have the choir come in and then 
have everybody kneel and all that. It seems more 
like worshiping, and you don’t wish all the time they’d 
get through. At least I don’t. But going to church 
helps me just the same, even if the service in our 
church isn’t so good. It helps me to have higher ideals 
and it makes me think about Jesus. 


They’re starting a new class at Sunday school to 
train teachers for the younger children. They asked 
me to come into it, and I guess I will at that. It 
doesn’t hurt to do things like that, and besides, I’d 
not mind having to teach a class of young kids some- 
time. I’d go on hikes with them and all that stuff, 
you know. Beside, as Mr. Murray, the director of 
religious education, said, it would be good for me to 
do it. 

There’s got to be more of the spirit of Jesus in the 
world before they can abolish war and have justice in 
the world. Look at what’s happening over there in 
China. Gosh, how can you have peace when Japan 
goes and treats another country like that?’ Our minis- 
ter was away last Sunday and the man that preached 
for him was a professor who teaches at the university, 
and is famous. He said this same thing. He said 
we'd have to apply the principles of Jesus to everything 
or else the world would go to pieces. Our minister 
says the same thing too almost every Sunday. That’s 
why my dad gets sore at him. 

We have a group of young people that meets at 
the church evefy Sunday night and we discuss things 
too. The trouble is some of the young people won’t 
seem to take it seriously. They think it’s funny to 
make wise cracks all the time, when some others are 
trying to have a decent discussion. The trouble is 
Jesus doesn’t mean enough to them, and they don’t 
seem to care much whether they have high ideals or 
not so long as they can have a good time. They’re 
nice kids, but they curse and swear and drink all the 
time and they can’t seem to get along without petting 
all over the place. Most of them are lucky if they 
just barely get by in school. They are always trying 
to be like people they think are wonderful that spend 
all their time playing bridge and going to parties and 
joining country clubs and spending money like it was 
water. I can’t see it, and nobody else could either if 
they only believed in Jesus. 

Well, I guess that’s all I can say. It isn’t very 
good, but maybe you can see what I mean. 

I'd like to live what the Conference speaker called 
a creative life, and to do that I believe I’ll have to stick 
to Jesus. At least that’s how it looks to me now. I 
wish my father could see it. He wouldn’t be hard- 
boiled if he did and mother’d be a lot happier. But I 
can’t help that, I guess. Maybe if I’m a good Chris- 
tian myself and dad sees that it’s good for me, then 
he would like it better, too. Anyway I’m going to, 
and when I finish college I’ll try and keep on the same 
way. 
No, I haven’t decided what I’d like to do. I 
might be a doctor and I might bea scientist. Maybe 
I'd be a minister, but I hardly think so. You don’t 
have to be a minister to have high ideals and follow 
Jesus. 

Well, I guess I’ll quit now. So long. 


* * * 


During the making of the moving picture, ‘“The Penguin‘Pool 
Murder,” the director was showing a visitor around. As they 
gazed at the penguin, the director said: et 

“The bird is hired, or course, and we pay $150 a week for 
him.” 

A little extra standing near by remarked quietly: 
“And I had to be born a human!’’—Stray Stories. 
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Places of Pilgrimage--Scrooby 


F. C. Hoggarth 


WT is a commonplace to say that the greatest 
4| events of men have obscure beginnings. Yet 
how arrestingly true it is! Men whose deeds 
fee} we now look upon as watersheds, determining 
the future course of history, little knew, for the most 
part, how far-reaching the influence of those deeds 
would be. 

There is perhaps no more striking instance of 
this than the exodus of the Pilgrim Fathers, that party 
of one hundred and two Puritans, members of John 
Robinson’s church at Leyden, who sailed from Plym- 
outh in the Mayflower, and landed on Plymouth Rock 
December 16, 1620. To that landing the great Com- 
monwealth of the United States now dates its origin. 

It was long known that the members of John 
Robinson’s church in Leyden had originally come from 
England, but it was not until the middle of last cen- 
tury that the actual place of their origin was dis- 
covered. Then through the researches of a Dr. 
Hunter, the village of Scrooby, “after two centuries 
of oblivion, sprang to fame as the birthplace of the 
Pilgrim Church,” and Scrooby Manor House was 
added to the list of shrines ‘‘at which the friends of 
religious liberty all the world over do worship.” 

Not long ago, Dr. S. A. Eliot, son of the famous 
president of Harvard University, compared Scrooby 
with Epworth, both shrines sacredly dear to Ameri- 
cans. “From Scrooby,” he said, “went out a little 
company to plant a civilization in a new world. From 
Epworth went out an influence to save the old world. 
Serooby is connected with the most prophetic event 
of the seventeenth century and Epworth with the 
most inspiring event of the eighteenth. That which 
went out from Scrooby was of the head, and that 
which went out from Epworth was mainly of the 
heart.”’ The debt to both is immeasurably great. 

The village of Scrooby, says Dr. John Brown, 
nestled amid quiet meadows and by the side of tranquil 
streams, in the Basset-Law division of Nottingham- 
shire, about a mile and a half south of Bawtry, a 
market town within the Yorkshire border on the great 
North road from London to Berwick. It was, he 
says, of much more importance in the old coaching 
days than it is to-day. As far back as Doomsday 
Book the Manor belonged to the Archbishops of 
York, one of whose many palaces was there, in days 
when they moved from one part of their diocese to 
another administering certain civil as well as ecclesi- 
astical functions. After his disgrace and fall Car- 
dinal Woolsey resided for a time, just prior to his 
death, at the old Manor House. One of his last mes- 
sages after leaving Scrooby was to the King, request- 
ing him in God’s name to have “a vigilant eye to de- 
press the new pernicious sect of Lutherans.” Little 
did he dream, says Dr. Brown, that from the same 
Manor House he had so lately left there would, in 
the process of time, go forth a little band of earnest 
men who would carry across to the new world beyond 
the Atlantic, the principles of freedom and self- 
government born of that very Reformation he was 
trying to crush with his dying hand. 


The chief interest of Scrooby, however, gathers 
round the name of William Brewster, who towards 
the end of the sixteenth century succeeded his father 
in the important office of postmaster on the great 
North Road. He was a remarkable man, who had in 
Elizabeth’s day lived at Court in the service of her 
Secretary of State. He opened his house as a place 
of worship for a little group of Puritans, and “there 
he entertained them when they came, making provi- 
sion for them to his great charge.” 

Amongst those who thus gathered was William 
Bradford, afterwards Governor of Plymouth Colony 
and the historian of Plymouth Plantation. Bradford 
lived at Ansterfield, a hamlet some three miles from 
Scrooby, and was a youth of about seventeen when he 
joined the little group at Scrooby Manor. It was 
the beginning of a great friendship between the two 
men who later left such a deep impression on the life 
of that early American colony. 

It was impossible in those days that such a group 
of men should be left in peace. Bradford says ‘‘they 
were hunted and persecuted on every side. Some 
were taken and clapt up in prison, others had their 
houses beset and watcht night and day .... and 
the most were fain to fly and leave their houses and 
habitations and the means of their livelihood.” Yet 
even this means of escape from their troubles was 
denied them. “They were neither allowed to live 
in peace at home, nor seek peace abroad,” says Sil- 
vester Horne, in his History of the Free Churches, 
which book, with its amazing story of heroic struggle 
and devotion, Hensley Henson once said completely 
changed his estimate of and attitude towards the 
English Free Churches. 

Attempting to emigrate, for instance, by ship 
from the old Lincolnshire town of Boston, they were 
betrayed, “rifled and stripped of their money, books 
and much other goods,” and subsequently crowded 
into the cells of Boston prison. Finally they were 
sent back to Serooby, with the exception of certain 
leaders, including Brewster, who were kept in jail. 

How they managed in the end to emigrate to 
Holland is a romantic episode that should be read in 
the pages of Horne, or, better still, of Dr. J. Brown in 
his book on the Pilgrim Fathers. It was in the fol- 
lowing spring that a boatload of them had been taken 
on board a Dutch vessel, when suddenly a great com- 
pany, both horse and foot, with bills and guns and other 
weapons, was seen bearing down upon them. 

The captain of the vessel hoisted sail, the storm 
broke over the North Sea in fury, for fourteen days 
they lived in hourly expectation of death, yet in the 
end they reached their desired haven. Others fol- 
lowed, some in one ship and some in another, William 
Brewster and John Robinson being among the last, 
staying to help the weakest over before them. So by 
twos and threes the exiles for conscience’ sake arrived 
in Amsterdam; later they migrated to Leyden and 
Leyden ultimately led them to New England. Itisan 
inspiring record, that should not be missed. And in 
the background lies the old Manor House at Scrooby. 
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FIFTY DEATHS CUT TO ONE IN A YEAR 
Frank W. Ober 


The toll of death in a refugee village in northern Syria 
amounted to fifty in a year. One out of every six! The people 
were Armenians transplanted by the League of Nations from the 
wretched refugee camp at Beirut to be settled on the land beyond 
the Lebanons. With high hopes they had entered their prom- 
ised land. They were to have houses of their own, farms and a 
chance. Tools, some stock and mud brick shelters were given 
them. But malaria lurked in the swamps, typhoid in the water 
and tuberculosis in their systems, due to their ten years of star- 
vation and squalor. 

The American nurse traveling among the villages with a 
“Healthmobile” of the Near East Foundation found them with 
their growing cemetery. The people “brought their sick into 
the streets’ and she ministered unto them. Then she sought out 
causes of disease and death. The water supply was purged; 
homes, heads and bodies were cleaned; the malarial swamp was 
drained; the deadly mosquito was eliminated, and the swamp be- 
came a productive field; latrines were bored; cattle, goats and 
hens were put out of the homes; raised beds took the place of dirt 
floor corners for sleeping; air and sunlight were let in, flies, fleas 
and vermin let out. Every habitation was visited and the 
source of disease discovered and attacked. The next year saw 
but one new mound in that cemetery. 

A day nursery gave the children care while their mothers 
worked in the fields. An ex-orphan trained by the Near East 
Foundation in its clinics took charge while the Healthmobile 
went on its fortnightly visits to other villages selected for its 
service. Here heads, bodies and clothes are cleansed and de- 
loused. Cod liver oil and condensed milk nourish the weakest 
back to health. Vegetables for a needed vitamin diet were hardly 
known there. Seeds were sent from America for a children’s 
garden; $2.00 worth produced a carload of food and seeds for 
future planting, which will add to the scant food supply and 
provide a balanced ration for coming years. The children got 
strong and well as they worked their gardens and their parents 
started to plant. The nursery building provided by the League 
of Nations was used for a mother’s club which met afternoons, 
and for the men in the evening; recreation for the boys centered 
there. It became a community center. 

A second orphanage graduate is making a life-extension 
contribution to the Armenian village. Her house is clean, sani- 
tary and wholesome. It has a floor and windows which are 
screened, draped and open nights; a real bed with sheets em- 
broidered by her own hand. Her babies are washed and healthy. 
A stable housed the farm animals instead of sharing a corner of 
the family room. Her husband was the community’s best 
farmer and worked long hours. The writer found other Near 
East Relief orphanage graduates who, like her, are missionaries 
of a wholesome life in villages of Macedonia, in sections of poverty 
and struggle in cities of Egypt and throughout the Near Hast. 
They represent and extend the ideals of home making and child 
training learned in the American orphanages. 

By such demonstration homes, healthy children, better 
crops and higher standards, villages are being transformed. 
Arab mothers from other villages, seeing that the children are 
well and strong, began to bathe their children, clean their homes 
and open their windows at night. The Bedouin shepherds 
watched from afar the bathing of children and washed their own. 
The Healthmobile on its rounds was stopped and they begged 
for aid. The leavenis working. No light in these lands may be 
hidden under a bushel. 

Four centuries-old Syrian villages welcomed the Health- 
mobile clinic, They swallowed quinine for the sweet following. 
But it took months to make headway against age-long habits, 
stolid acceptance of conditions and sickness as the will of Allah. 
“Tt is willed.’’ All their houses faced a square which was the 
common meeting place of the people and their cattle. Two wells 
in these filthy surroundings provided water for all. The food 
was mostly black bread and buttermilk; beef perhaps once a year. 


Debt is universal; all are tenants; the landlord owns everything; 
they have neither school, mosque nor church. Filth, fevers, 
trachoma, despondency, ignorance, suspicion, prevail. The 
barriers are breaking. By the fortnightly clinics and friendly 
visits to the homes confidence is gained, mothers’ clubs are 
formed, child care taught, and the men respond slowly, attend 
talks on sanitation and health, better seed, stock and farming. 
The men and boys take baths and participate in games. The 
fight for health gains. 

In seven countries the Near East Foundation is pioneering 
such services adapted to the conditions and needs of the people. 
It is shaping its program to conditions as they exist. It is striking 
at the source of distress, disease and death, and staying the life- 
corrupting stream at its source. Life there is becoming more 
wholesome and happier, and there are fewer mounds in the 


cemetery. 
* * * 


FEDERAL COUNCIL ISSUES REVISED SOCIAL IDEALS 
OF THE CHURCHES 


A new statement of ‘Social Ideals of the Churches,” or 
“Social Creed of the Churches,” as it has been popularly known, 
was issued by the Federal Council of Churches Dec. 18. The 
new formulation is authoritative for the Federal Council, having 
been unanimously approved by the recent Quadrennial Meeting 
at Indianapolis, but becomes authoritative for the constituent 
denominations of the Council only as they adopt it as their own. 
It is expected that, during the coming year, various denomina- 
tions will consider official adoption of the statement. 

The statement is divided into four sections: 1. An historical 
statement, covering the period of twenty-four years since the 
first “‘Social Creed”’ was formulated. 2. An analysis of “The So- 
cial Order and the Good Life,’’ which is an extended discussion 
of Christian principles as applied to economic relations, industrial 
relations, gambling and speculation, the rural problem, marriage 
and the home, race relations, international relations and the 
method by which the Christian ideal is to be realized. 3. A 
condensed summary of the revised ‘‘Social Ideals’? in seventeen 
articles. 4. An appeal for ‘““A New Age of Faith.” 

The seventeen articles summarizing the general positions 
taken in the document as a whole are as follows: 


The Churches Should Stand for 


1. Practical application of the Christian principle of social 
well-being to the acquisition and use of wealth, subordination of 
speculation and the profit motive to the creative and co-operative 
spirit. 

3. Social planning and control of the credit and monetary 
systems and the economic processes for the common good. 

3. The right of all to the opportunity for self-maintenance; 
a wider and fairer distribution of wealth; a living wage, as a 
minimum, and above this a just share for the worker in the 
product of industry and agriculture. 

4. Safeguarding of all workers, urban and rural, against 
harmful conditions of labor and occupational injury and disease. 

5. Social insurance against sickness, accident, want in old 
age and unemployment. 

6. Reduction of hours of labor as the general productivity 
of industry increases; release from employment at least one day 
in seven, with a shorter working week in prospect. 

7. Such special regulation of the conditions of work of 
women as shall safeguard their welfare and that of the family 
and the community. 

8. The right of employees and employers alike to organize 
for collective bargaining and social action; protection of both in 
the exercise of this right; the obligation of both to work for the 
public good; encouragement of co-operatives and other organiza- 
tions among farmers and other groups. 

9. Abolition of child labor; adequate provision for the pro- 
tection, education, spiritual nurture and wholesome recreation 
of every child. 

10. Protection of the family by the single standard of 
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purity; educational preparation for marriage, home-making and 
parenthood. 

11. Economic justice for the farmer in legislation, financing, 
transportation and the price of farm products as compared with 
the cost of machinery and other commodities which he must 
buy. 

12. Extension of the primary cultural opportunities and 
social services now enjoyed by urban populations to the farm 
family. 

18. Protection of the individual and society from the 
social, economic and moral waste of any traffic in intoxicants 
and habit-forming drugs. 

14, Application of the Christian principle of redemption to 
the treatment of offenders; reform of penal and correctional 
methods and institutions, and of criminal court procedure. 

15. Justice, opportunty and equal rights for all; mutual 
good will and co-operation among racial, economic and religious 
groups. 

16. Repudiation of war, drastic reduction of armaments, 
participation in international agencies for the peaceable settle- 
ment of all controversies; the building of a co-operative world 
order. 

17. Recognition and maintenance of the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of free speech, free assembly, and a free press; the 
encouragement of free communication of mind with mind as essen- 
tial to the discovery of truth. 


A New Age of Faith 


The statement closes with the following appeal for a new 
age of faith: 

“No one can contemplate the profound social changes in- 
volved in any successful carrying out of these Social Ideals with- 
out realizing that, while they would mean great advances in 
human welfare and happiness, they make unprecedented de- 
mands upon the intellectual and moral capacity both of individual 
leaders and of the whole people. The significance of these de- 
mands is the greater since the Ideals express not only religious 
opinion but aspirations and goals which are stirring the heart of 
the world. 

“We may legitimately expect that the collective mind of the 
nation will be equal to the intellectual and administrative tasks 
involved, especially under the stress of critical social conditions, 
if the moral qualities required are present in sufficient power. 
What our people lack is neither material resources nor technical 
skill—these we have in superabundance—but a dedication to 
the common good, a courage and an unselfishness greater than 
are now manifest in American life. The tasks are beyond us and 
their accomplishment will be indefinitely delayed or frustrated, 
unless there can be a nation-wide spiritual awakening which 
has social goals. Our supreme social need is spiritual awakening. 

“But a new Age of Faith, expressing its devotion in a social 
passion great enough to inspire the people to undertake these 
stupendous tasks, can not center upon the fortunes of the Church 
itself, nor upon any form of ecclesiastical contro! over society. 
It must be a manifestation of spiritual forces called out of the 
common life by the Spirit of God, called, let us hope, by the 
prophetic teaching of a consecrated Church, having as its ob- 
jective the more abundant economic, cultural and spiritual life 
of humanity. 

“Tn our extremity, arising out of harrowirg social conditions 
throughout the world, we therefore turn anew to Christ; for the 
faith of great endeavor, for an overwhelming disclosure of God 
in the life of humanity, for the dedication of innumerable in- 
dividuals to the creation of a more Christian social order, and 
for the assurance that what needs to be done, with God’s help 
can be done.”’ 

The statement is the product of four years’ study by a 
special committee appointed by the Commission on the Chureh 
and Social Service. The members of the committee were: Dr. 
Edward T. Devine, chairman; the Rev. Worth M. Tippy, secre- 
tary; the Rev. Frank Mason North, Miss Lucy P. Carner, the 
Right Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, the Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 


the Rev. Hermann N. Morse, Mrs. William A. Newell, Charles 
Stelzle and Miss Olive Van Horn. 
o* * * 
OUR WORLD-WIDE MOVEMENT 


When Dr. Louis C. Cornish, President of the American 
Unitarian Association, was in this country a few months ago he 
took every opportunity of imparting to those who heard him 
his vision of a great, world-wide fellowship of liberal religious 
movements and churches. Likewise, the President of the General 
Assembly has testified in many speeches to the existence of this 
wider fellowship of which our Unitarian and Free Christian 
churches form a part. The recent Conference at St. Gall, in 
Switzerland, has aroused fresh interest in the work of the Inter- 
national Association for Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom. There is, then, all the more reason that the chief facts 
should be more widely known among the members of our group 
of churches than we believe them to be. 

The Association represents in all, directly or indirectly, some 
twenty million people. Among the member-groups associated 
with it may be numbered liberal religious churches and societies 
of many European countries, including the Czechoslovak 
Church; the Unitarians and Universalists of the U. S. A., and, in 
the East, the Independent Church of the Philippines and the 
Brahmo Samaj. 

Unlike the International Congress of Free Christians and 
other Religious Liberals from which it sprang, the Association is 
a continuing organization with permanent headquarters at 27 
Nieuwe Gracht, Utrecht, Holland, and with its own secretariat 
under the guidance of Prof. Dr. L. J. van Holk of Leiden and the 
Rev. W. R. M. Noordhoff of Arnheim. The president, Dr. van 
Mour:k Brockmann, is also a Dutch professor. Prof. Rudolf 
Otto, Dr. 8S. A. Eliot (ex-president of the A. U. A.), and Dr. W. H. 
Drummond have been named the Association’s first honorary 
members. 

The purpose of the Association is as follows: 

To open and maintain communications with Free 
Christian groups in all lands who are striving to unite 
religion and liberty, and to increase fellowship and co- 
operation among them. 

To bring into closer union the historic liberal 
churches, the liberal elements in all churches and _ iso- 
lated congregations and workers for religious freedom. 

To draw into the same fellowship other religious 
groups throughout the world which are in essential 
agreement with our ways of thinking. 


The usefulness of the Association, as a center with inter- 
national affiliations, will expand as its strength and resources 
increase; its importance as a means of guarding the interests and 
assisting the diffusion of Liberal (Free, or Rational) Religion can 
scarcely be exaggerated. For this reason we draw the attention 
of our readers to its work, and remind them that at the recent 
conference it was agreed that personal membership of the 
Association should be invited. For the benefit of those among 
our readers who feel drawn to become members we have sought 
precise information. An annual contribution of $1 (about 6s. 6d.) 
carries with it the right of attending the Association’s meetings; 
subscribers of $2 annually will also receive the quarterly reports 
and other publications of the Association —The Incuirer and 
Christian Life (London). 


* * * 


BRAINS 


Stalled once in a remote country region, by some motor 
trouble that I could not fathom, I walked a long way to bring 


-back the only man the neighborhood knew as the kind of magiciaa 


I needed. He found the difficulty immediately. 

“T could have found that out myself,’”’ I said, ‘if I’d had any 
brains.” 

“Mister,” he replied, ‘‘the trouble with you ain’t that you 
a-n’t got no brains; it’s that you don’t use the brains you’ve got.” 
—John Palmer Gavitt, in Survey. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ANCHORED TO THE INFINITE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial in the last Leader, “We Will Not Walk Softly 
Here,” is just splendid. I believe you voice the sentiment oJ 
more than 75 per cent of our people the country over. 

The faith means nothing unless we have some landmarks 
from which we can not depart, and hold our identity. I preached 
a sermon last month on Anchored to the Infinite, or are we 
slipping our cable? 

It was good, keep it up. 

E.V. Stevens. 

Marlboro, Mass. 


* * 


THEISTS CAN LEARN FROM HUMANISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I congratulate you on having two such pertinent and 
excellent articles for the last day of the old year as those written 
by Dean Atwood and Dwight Bradley. It givesto those of us who 
have spent our lives for liberal religion enthusiasm and intellec- 
tual delight. 

The warning of Dr. Atwood against “petty persecution” is 
well taken, and would this not apply to the humanists as well as 
theists? The author’s use of worship seems to make it stand for 
two contrary conceptions of reality. Surely, as an experienced 
educator, he will admit that there should be as clear a distinction 
as possible in making words represent ideas. Why should we 
paste the word Christian over all religion? It is too much like 
some Universalists, Unitarians and Catholics, who claim every- 
thing good should be labeled with their copyright. There are 
other great and good religions besides Christianity. And why 
should the non-theist be interested in trying to be an expert or 

- leader in worship, if worship contemplates the existence of Deity? 
According to my view, a man can be a religious soul without 
worship; he can be a more complete religious soul with the en- 
richment that comes from the impingement of the Holy Spirit of 
a Living God upon his own, when Spirit with spirit will meet. 
This is not in conflict with “aspirations,” but an addition that 
changes our attitudes to God and the whole universe. 

The theists can endorse the good lives and the aspiration of 
the humansts; but the humanist can not endorse intellectually 
the worship of the theist, for the theist, according to the non- 
theistic humanist, is bowing down to a figment of his own imag- 
ination. Sincere humanists are in deadly earnest. In a great 
humanist’s class room, I have heard him say to the ministerial 
students and the young rabbis that to teach the existence of 
God to the people is an immoral act. This professor was one of 
the most lovable men J have known, and he had thought hu- 
manism through. 

Dr. Bradley is severe perhaps in the minds of many, but he 
is kind when he says, “This is why I regard their leadership in 

_ worship as an impropriety.’ It has remained for a liberal Con- 
gregationalist to be cruel in order to be kind. But to be frank 
to those with whom we differ is the requisite of an effective lib- 
eral. What are we here for, except to give the very best we have 
in the realm of the spiritual? And this will come, not by ignor- 
ing difficulties and disagreements, but by firmly and intelligently 
recognizing fundamental differences. 

Some years ago I had the opportunity to discuss, with a lead- 
ing Buddhist, religion and the differences between Buddhism and 
Christianity. The good life in the conception of both of us was 
much the same; but that did not mean there were not general 
differences between Buddhism and Christianity. Why call 
non-theistic religion Christianity? Does labeling a thing make 
it different or more sacred? 

A young Universalist theological student recently said to 
me that many of our young “theologues” were humanists. With- 
out doubt this is true, and I feel we theists have been much to 
blame for not defending our own faith, and giving the very best 


we have to others, especially our younger brethren. For the 
very best we have is none too good for them. 

I admire the enthusiasm, the frankness and the fighting 
spirit of the honest religious humanist. I want him to live up to 
his highest ideals. And there will be no exclusion of them except 
by themselves from liberal ranks; but is it not time for lazy, pas- 
sive theists to learn from the militant attitude of humanists? 
We lack the forcefulness of our forefathers, and have become soft, 
sentimental, polite and ineffective, in proclaiming the theistic 
religion of Jesus, ““Love to God and love to man.” Let us repent 
of our dilitory tactics, and with hope in our lives and love in our 
hearts, hold with one hand that of the loving Father, and with 
the other that of our fellow man. 


Carlyle Summerbell. 
* * 


WE WILL NOT WALK SOFTLY HERE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The beautiful memorial tower upon the summit of old 
Greylock and its clear beacon-light that penetrates the darkness 
of night, are fitting examples of the genius and work of man. 
The everlasting foundation, the mountain upon which it stands, 
we believe, is the work of a Great Intelligence, the Author of the 
universe. Mankind through all the ages seeks the touch of the 
Infinite. Your editorials, “We Will Not Walk Softly Here,’’ are 
monuments of strength and beacon-lights of faith. Your mes- 
sage is built upon the everlasting foundation of truth. 

“Who trusts in God’s unchanging love 
Builds on a rock that can not move.” 
Martin M. Brown. 

North Adams, Mass. 


* * 


A WORD IN SELF-DEFENSE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I have space to defend myself against an unintentional 
injustice done me by Dr. John Murray Atwood? Citing a letter 
of mine in the Christian Register he says I “boasted” that out and 
out humanists found the atmosphere of my church in Memphis 
uncongenial. God forbid that I should ever boast about any- 
thing, particularly that anybody found my church unhelpful! I 
was simply stating a truth. 

The only out and out humanist at all closely connected 
with the Memphis church in my time is a man who had once 
been a very active member here, who had left the city for some 
years, and upon his return announced that he was no longer a 
theist but a convinced humanist. And he made it very clear 
that by this he meant that he considered belief in God an out- 
moded superstition. Thus he went all the way with Dietrich 
and Kent, while he spoke very condescendingly of John Haynes 
Holmes as still living “in the woods of theism” but with pros- 
pects of emerging into the light. His first Sunday in church he 
collared a number of parishioners after service and asked them in 
a surprised tone if they actually believed in the sort of stuff I was 
handing out. I had just returned from Sullivan’s retreat at the 
Shoals and spoke on “The Presence of God.’ Of course it dis- 
gusted the man who thought God a superstition. 

Nevertheless I welcomed him, and we tried to keep going 
along together. Meantime he visited some of our people here 
and always the conversation was the same—‘How could they 
possibly believe in the stuff Petrie was handing out?” Now it 
happened that this church had gone through a period of humanist 
control and the result was next to ruin; consequently the folks 
did not want another immediate try at it. 

The following January, Sullivan came here for a mission. 
He preached Christian sermons, God sermons, and my human‘st 
friend’s wife left the church in tears. I thought she had been 
genuinely moved by the deep spiritual appeal of the preacher; 
instead I learned that her tears were shed because of her complete 
disgust. ‘I can never enter your church again,” she told me. 
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When I saw her distress I said: ‘‘There, now, don’t mind. It’ll 
be all right. Maybe we’ll understand each other better.” 

- We never have. For a time they sent the children to the 
Sunday school, feeling confidence in one of our teachers—but they 
eventually withdrew completely. The man professes admiration 
for me but insists that I am a mystic, and says the Unitarian 
Church ought to be out and out humanist. He is a fine citizen, 
works hard for many good causes, and is a valuable man in his 
position. I just had the pleasure of voting for him at a club I 
have belonged to ever since coming here. He was presented by 
a trustee of our church. 

There we have it. I consider it the business of a minister to 
bring people to God; to get them to surrender their wills to His 
will—in other words, to convert them. I may be crazy, but there 
itis. NowJ ask Dr. Atwood, what possible good can a humanist, 
who considers God at best as a superfluity, at worst as a super- 
stition, get from coming to my church? 

A number of people come to my church who do not know 
what they believe. They are confused, as many are to-day. 
They know I am trying to help them live better lives; they like 
me personally; maybe they get something from knowing me, as 
I certainly get a lot from knowing them. But they are not what 
I mean by out and out humanists. The latter are not confused. 
They know where they stand; and it is at the opposite pole from 
belief in God. It is not boasting to say that this type of human- 
ist finds unhelpful the atmosphere of a church whose minister 
not only believes there is a God but also thinks that the recon- 
ciliation of mankind with this God is the one supreme business 
of life. 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


* * 


FROM A THOUGHTFUL JEW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you heartily for the copy of the Leader in which you 
have the editorial, ‘duet Us Celebrate the Jewish Holidays.” 

Rosh Hashanah has always been linked to Creation. Of 
course, we can not maintain now that the world was created 
5,963 years ago. No human being can assign a definite date, but 
the idea of creation in the celebration is incontestably true. 
The Day of Atonement is a day’s prayer to God. On Sukkoth 
we thank God for the harvest. All our holidays are about God; 
even the Passover, which celebrates freedom—the first idea of 
freedom given to the world—is attributed not to Moses, but to 
God. How frequently it is repeated in the Bible that our de- 
liverance was an act of God! In the orthodox faith a living God 
enters into the daily life of the individual. It is a religious in- 
junction to wash one’s hands before touching bread and to thank 
God for having created the grain for the bread. Before eating 
an apple the youngster is taught to say in Hebrew: ‘Praised be 
thou, O Lord of the universe, who hast created the fruit of the 
tree.” And so at every step the individual is made conscious of 
the existence of a living God, creator of all things. 

May the world realize that there is a sense and purpose in 
our persistence! It was joy to read such an editorial in your 
paper. 

Alex Amant. 

Newark, N. J. 

* * 


PLEASES US EVEN THOUGH WE FALL BELOW IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

J would like to tell you that you have filled the last of this 
year with good thoughts forme. I have just read your Christmas 
number of the Leader. I refer particularly to your war remem- 
brances, in which you again exhibit the finer spirit of justice and 
appreciation of qualities in others even if these be so-called 
enemies. I believe we can lift ourselves and so conduct ourselves 
that there can be no place for enemies in our lives. You have 
been holding up Jesus to us so often in a virile way that I am be- 
ginning at this late day to see some of the depth and breadth of 
his life teachings. For this many thanks. 
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Please keep on in your straight thinking as to the open roa 
we will be needing to walk in our rapprochement with the Un 
tarians and others of liberal belief. We do need this thin; 
ineptly called humanism, but it is only a little dot in the bi 
Whole. If this human chaos of the last three years has not r 
vealed the need of reaching higher and finding God, then I d 
not know what good can come out of such an experience. ] 
would be a pity to come to the circumference of humanism an 
then find that there were much vaster facts beyond and that w 
had directed our best energies of mind toward a narrow an 
unsatisfying goal. Give us more of your clearer thought on thi 
important matter, we need it. 

George A. Miller. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


eae 


FROM THE EDITOR OF THE ARKANSAS WHITE 
RIBBONER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sorry to see that you are no longer a Universalis 
Your attitude on many things, chief of which is prohibitio1 
leads me to cancel my subscription to your paper. 

True, there is something you may think is due you, when yo 
continued the subscription without my ordering the paper, but 
can not pay it now, neither do I feel under obligations to do si 
as it was sent without my consent. 

Prohibition of the liquor traffic will ultimately be the rul 
and practise of the world, you to the contrary, notwithstandin; 

Jennie Carr Pitman. 

Prescott, Ark. 


Dear Fellow Editor: 

I have yours of Dec. 23. One thing I can say for you—yo 
are brief and to the point. I have a feeling that I might lik 
you pretty well, if I only knew you. I am really sorry to los 
youfrom our list, because I can not be sure just how my editoria. 
affect people until I hear from our readers. 

I hope and pray for a race redeemed from this curse of drinl 
The fate of one method of control seems a trifling matter. Th 
fate of mankind is the big thing. I have confidence that in on 
way or another we shall get a self-controlled lot of people in tim 
to carry out God’s will on earth. 

As to the amount due us on your bill, I am glad to leave ths 
to your own conscience. 

The Editor. 


* * 


WILD FLOWERS ON THE CLARA BARTON BIRTH- 
PLACE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am writing because of an article in the Leader of Dec. 1 
received to-day. I refer to the ‘‘Save the New England Wil 
Flowers.”’ I am interested in this and am a member and 
worker in a way in the Society for the Preservation of Ne 
England Wild Flowers. 

Being interested, I was especially concerned with the plan 
that are growing on our Clara Barton property, and which a: 
not being safeguarded there. We have laurel, quantities of i 
our hill is pink with it in season; we have arbutus, but this is b 
ing exterminated there, and we have very little at present, 
grows in our berry patch which we rent for a cow pasture; y 
have cardinal flowers and fringed gentians, all these being tabc 
by the society you refer to. I can’t seem to make much impre 
sion on our people by this very pretty and intriguing suggestio: 
We have added slides to our lecture of these flowers, all of then 
the society referred to gave us the Mayflower slide. J have tl 
literature; I have had signs sent out there to be posted; I thir 
they were put up by one of our caretakers. It seems to me to |] 
of great importance that Mayflowers can be raised there, ar 
how can we manage it all? 

I am writing to ask you if you will put a little line in o 
paper referring to this article of yours and stating that we ha 
these things out there which are being destroyed so fast; it seer 
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so lovely to me that they are growing on Miss Barton’s birth- 
place property. 

Some one said (who was it?), ““We can’t go out there and 
drive out the boys when they come there’’—no, but proper signs 
might help and all this adds to the picturesque side of it all. 

Marietta B. Wilkins. 
* * 


DRY SIDE, WET SIDE, RIGHT SIDE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I like the sensible views expressed in your editorial on pro- 
hibition in last week’s Leader. The Crusaders say there are three 
sides to the liquor question: the “dry”’ side, the ‘‘wet’’ side and 
the “right’”’ side. In my way of thinking you have taken the 
right side. You have made it plain that you see and feel the 
great motive behind the prohibition law and that you believe in 
real temperance. Many well-meaning people have become 
fanatics on the subject because they fail to see the difference be- 
tween what properly can be the right use of a thing and down- 
right debauchery. The latter is what legislation seeks to remove. 
Whether or not any system will work very well is a question. 
Only the ‘‘wet” or “dry’”’ dogmatist knows for sure. I ama total 
abstainer, but I have friends who take a drink now and then who 
are by no means intemperate. The thing I deplore is that they 
have to break the law. : 

What America needs is real temperance. Laws may help 
some to remove temptation from the morons and weaklings. 
Common sense teaches wise men and nations that the use of hard 
liquor is a menace and that no sane argument can be advanced 
for drunkenness. ‘‘Drink not to elevation,’ said the wise old 
Franklin. There are many men in all ages who have taken this 
sensible view. 

The trouble is that there is so much to be said against the 
wrong use of liquor and so little to be said for its use at all that 
you never get very far trying to convince your prohibition friend 
that there might be something wrong with the theory of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. He sees what is wrong and he sees it 
clearly, but many of his arguments, it seems to me, are only half- 
truths. His premise is all right, but his conclusion, as to prohibi- 
tion, is faulty. 

As for me, I don’t need prohibition or beer, either one. 
The water wagon is good enough for me. What we need, more 
than anything, is a solution, not an argument. 

Henry W. Felton. 

Montrose, Penn. 


* * 


WINTER BIRDS IN COLORADO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I recall awhile ago your speaking (writing) of the yellow- 
bellied sapsucker and the mulberry tree at the farm. 

J never saw one in action until late this summer. 
our splendid specimen of weeping or cutleaf birch. 

We thought it clever to see it ‘‘standing’’ on a further side 
of the trunk about five feet up, different days, until we investi- 
gated and saw that it had gouged the bark on one side of the 
tree and farther up had nearly ringed the tree in two places. 

I cemented the perforations and squares and took an old 
coat, tying it somewhat like a scarecrow—tying it in a long roll— 
and let it dangle from a limb near where the bird had been oper- 
ating well up. 

Though I heard it about I never saw it in the birch again or 
saw further evidences of its ‘‘nefarious’”’ work. 

We have had a very moderate fall. The suet is up in our 
large yard and we have now such callers as sparrows, house finch 
(a few), juncos, chickadees, woodpeckers, downy, hairy, red- 
shafted flicker and Lewis. An occasional robin. Once in a great 
while a magpie will come in from the plains. The long-crested 
jay is familiar. A shrike (“camp robber’) will drift in and pursue 
a chickadee or sparrow. Flocks of pinion jays will fly over. Of 
course as one moves out the variety of birds increases. 

My sapsucker looked the usual black and white with red cap. 
Didn’t observe the yellow belly. 


It was in 
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I like the Leader a lot. Hope some day to help more. 

I get echoes of Niles’ activities in Denver. Hear him on 
radio sometimes. My, there’s a live wire for you. 

George HK, Andrus, 

Boulder, Colo. 

* x 
OUR CHRISTMAS EDITORIAL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you for the beautiful Christmas editorial in the issue 
of Dec. 24, written for the Boston Herald. Always I look forward 
to your Christmas editorials. Something in this last one makes 
me think of an unforgettable sentence in a letter you wrote me 
several years ago in reply to some question of mine: 

“To me, as I grow older, every definition of God is worth 
something, and none are worth everything. . . . In my opinion 
the reality is so vastly beyond anything that the human mind 
has so far conceived.” 

Thank you again for the many things you have written that 
have helped me. 


W.G.B. 
* * 
LET THIS TEACHER LEARN THE ELEMENTS OF 
GRAMMAR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This may not be of any interest to any one—yet one reason 
that some people sometimes say “Rev. Hepworth” is because 
sometimes some people are taught to say ‘“Rev. Hepworth.” 

Last summer the children and I listened in on a ‘Broadcast 
of Better English” for children of the Chicago public schools. 
“Rev. Hepworth” in the textbook I supposed was a misprint, 
that would be corrected by the teacher, who has a lot of letters 
at the end of hisname. He did not mention it. 

Remembering that according to the Leader this was ‘‘atro- 
cious English,” we corrected it when we sent in our written 
exercises. 

This is the teacher’s answer: 

In the former letter you asked about ‘‘Reverend 
Hepworth.” I believe that your question will be best 
answered not in a book of English but by one in eti- 
quette. From an English standpoint ‘‘Reverend Hep- 
worth”’ is not incorrect, but it might not be considered 
as the most respectful way of writing it. In these days 
and in America we do not stand so much on formality. 
However, there are times when informality would seem 
discourteous. If “‘the’’ preceded Reverend Hepworth, 
that would be a formal and yet courteous way of mak- 
ing a statement. 


Of course we are taking it for granted that the editor of the 
Leader, editor of the Advocate and editor of the Christian Century 
are better authorities on this subject than this teacher. 

Agnes Hand Howarth. 

Please tell the teacher with letters on the end of his name 
that no amount of linguistic ability on his part will avail to turn 
an adjective into a noun. Here is no question of etiquette. It 
is a question of grammar. Let this English teacher study his 
grammar. 

The Editor. 
* * 
THE IMPORTANT DISTINCTION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have decided that I am not a very partisan individual. 
Very often I feel that theists and humanists, Universalists and 
Unitarians and Trinitarians, are much nearer together than their 
words might be taken to imply. Between cynicism and idealism, 
between selfishness and service, it does seem to me that there is a 
great gulf fixed. But in the vast army of people who mean well, 
differences of belief often appear to me only extremely super- 
ficial. I feel that if we got down to the fundamental faiths by 
which they actually live, there would be great similarities. 

Emily W. Dinwiddie. 

Richmond, Va. 
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Life’s Alternations 


The Rhythm of Life. By Francis G. 
Peabody. (Houghton Mifflin. $1.00.) 


The disconcerting thing about Dr. 
Peabody’s essays and sermons is that he 
says what many of us are trying to say, but 
says it so much better that there does not 
seem to be anything left worth saying. 
One written sermon has gone up in flames 
as the result of a reading of this little book 
on the inevitability of alternations in life, 
in feeling, in thought, in theology, in per- 
sonal religion! The fundamental message 
is not novel, but the wealth of illustration 
and the ripe wisdom of the exposition give 
a completeness to the finished work that 
‘is, after all, the natural fruit of a long life 
spent in observation and reflection. This 
essay is read in half an hour, but some of 
its insights will guide and help for a long 
time. 

We live, says Dr. Peabody, “in a world 
of expectancy and surprise, a moving, 
tidal, rhythmic world.”’ If that is the case, 
it is not the part of wisdom to attempt to 
arrest life into fixed formulas and dogmas, 
into sacred conventions or habits, into 
one-sided emphases. It is disastrous, 
whether in thought or in feeling, in mar- 
riage or in education, in religion or in 
theology, to ‘‘plan that life shall stay fixed 
and have no surprises, no ebb and flow of 
experience, no rhythm of motion.”’ 

There is practical suggestion at many 
points. We are passing through an eco- 
nomic eclipse. Are we to swing out again 
into the sunshine of progress and peace? 
Only if there is a transformation of desire 
which finds expression in concern for “a 
new simplicity’ in our homes, “a sterner 
integrity” in our business, “a more gen- 
erous equity” in the relations of nation 
with nation. The kingdom of God awaits 
“the conversion of the world’s heart to the 
things which no depression can destroy.”’ 

Dr. Peabody sees in the appeal of what 
is called humanism in religion, the religion 
of personal integrity and social duty, a 
reaction against many repelling aspects of 
contemporary religion and theology. Dis- 
concerting some of its expressions may be, 
but it is essentially an evidence of the in- 
destructibility of religion rather than an 
abandonment of religion. And from the 
social ethics of humanism a finer theism 
may emerge. Doubtless Dr. Peabody had 
in mind the fact that religious history is 
a history of alternations, the story of a 
swinging pendulum, a drama of forgotten 
aspects of man’s nature demanding in turn 
the r due. 

We have illustrated only one or two of 
the qualities of this essay. May there be 
more such contributions from the richly 
stored and mellow mind of our octoge- 
BS ee Re. ee rr 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may,be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


narian friend. We have become accus- 
tomed to the measure of one appearing 
from the press each Christmas. Why not 
spread employment through the year by 


giving us more? 
* oe 


Contemporary American Theology 


Edited by Vergilius Ferm. Vol. I. (Round 
Table Press. $3.00.) 


How often some of us have wished we 
could gather into one room a dozen 
theologians and, with or without their con- 
sent, secure from each of them a clear 
statement of his fundamental beliefs, with 
an indication of the arguments by which 
he would support them and something 
more than an indication of the life-story 
behind the beliefs! This book brings to 
pass what we have wished to see. There is 
no conversation between the theologians, 
of course. This is not what our esteemed 
contemporary has called (stretching the 
word somewhat) a ‘conversation about 
God.”’ Each thinker presents his consid- 
ered beliefs and something of his life story 
in more or less intimate vein with a ‘‘take 
it or leave it” air. But perhaps this is as 
advantageous as it is inevitable. The 
dialectic in which the theologians might 
engage, if they were allowed to address one 
another instead of only the reader, may 
go on in the reader’s mind. If it does, the 
book will have achieved much. Even if it 
does not, the reader can not but profit by 
time spent on it. 

The contributors, a really representative 
group of men whose writings and teachings 
have shaped present-day theology in one 
way or another (B. W. Bacon, E.S. Bright- 
man, J. W. Buckham, S. J. Case, W. E. 
Garrison, W. M. Horton, R. M. Jones, 
A. C. Knudson, J. G. Machen, D. C. 
Mackintosh, E. F. Seott, H. N. Wieman) 
have not interpreted their commissions uni- 
formly. The late Dr. Bacon is pleasantly 
chatty about his ancestors, giving the im- 
pression that he had more than the rest of 
us, and about incidents not always clearly 
related to his theology. Professor Case is 
not autobiographical to any considerable 
degree, but it would not be fair to infer that 
his past will not bear examination; he tells 
a story that would fit a good many of his 
generation, that of transition from a con- 
cern for ‘‘doctrines that must be thought 
normative for all time’’ to ‘‘the historical 
study of Christianity’? and a conviction 
that “‘the religious living of Christians at 
any period could be fully understood only 
as a genetic process” to be explained in 
terms of contemporary environmental in- 
fluences, and heritages from the past. 
Professor-Machen, rather naturally, brings 
into the foreground the bitter controversies 
at Princeton Seminary which led finally to 
the transfer, as he puts it, of the ‘“‘fine 
scholarly tradition’ of Princeton to the 


Westminster Seminary at Philadelphia, 
where he now teaches and shares in ‘‘the 
militant defense of the Reformed Faith.’’ 
He, by the way, resents the term ‘“‘funda- 
mentalism.’’ Why should “the Christian 
religion, which has had a rather long and 
honorable history’’ be suddenly called by a 
new name? The claim that the theology 
he militantly defends is the faith raises a 
smile, when we put Dr. Machen’s essay 
into the setting provided by other essays in 
the book! One or two contributors are 
really intimate in their disclosures. We 
understand Dr. Brightman’s “finite God,”’ 
perhaps, a little better when we know of 
the tragedies which have tested his faith. 
Professor Horton, by a considerable margin 
the youngest of the group, but very proper- 
ly included, tells us of his youth and stu- 
dent days with a frankness and detachment 


' that make us grateful, especially when he 


reveals what happened to his sensitive 
mind in the days of war. Another who 
speaks intimately and revealingly of per- 
sonal experiences is Rufus Jones, whose 
allegiance is, of course, with the positive 
and practical mystics. Bacon, breezy con- 
tender for what was in his early days a 
heretical view of the New Testament, and 
the gentle, irenice Buckham were both 
stoutly opposed in the councils called to 
pass on their ordination. In this connec- 
tion Bacon tells a good story (page 19) 
and Buckham relates the refusal of one 
Congregational neighbor to give ‘the 
right hand of fellowship” and of a Metho- 
dist to read the scripture at his ordina- 
tion. That was no longer ago than 1888. 
Dr. Buckham’s present neighbors know 
him as a true liberal, but would hardly 
think of him as a radical. But he was the 
product of Andover at the very time when 
it was contending vigorously for ‘‘progres- 
sive orthodoxy.” 

One is tempted, naturally, to draw in- 
ferences regarding the present state of 
theology in America from this volume, but 
that would be improper. There are not 
enough exhibits to justify conclusions. 
Only one contributor is a thoroughgoing 
conservative. Readers of this journal or 


the Christian Century are familiar with the | 


names of most of the authors, but one 


could not properly say that the ministers of | I 


to-morrow are in their hands. They repre- 


sent the liberal seminaries, generally speak- 


ing, particularly those at Chicago. They 
include at least two men whose actual 
teaching is rather in philosophy than in 


theology, though both (Brightman and || 
Jones) have written illuminatingly on ||) 


theological subjects. Harvard is regret- 
tably unrepresented, although Dean Sperry 
is surely more significant and influential 
than one at least of those included. Two. 
are rather biblical scholars (Bacon and 
Scott) than theologians, though their work 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR PAR- 
ENTS 


I. Thou shalt love thy child with all 
thy heart, with all thy soul, with all thy 
strength, but wisely, with all thy mind. 

IT. Thou shalt think of thy child, not as 
something belonging to thee, but as a per- 
son. 

III. Thou shalt regard his respect and 
love, not as something to be demanded, 
but something worth earning. 

IV. Every time thou art out of patience 
with thy child’s immaturity and blunder- 
ing, thou shalt call to mind some of the 
childish adventures and mistakes which 
attended thine own coming of age. 

V. Remember that it is thy child’s priv- 
ilege to make a hero out of thee, and take 
thou thought to be a proper one. 

VI. Remember also that thy example is 
more eloquent than thy fault-finding and 
moralizing. 

VII. Thou shalt strive to be a sign-post 
on the highway of life rather than a rut 
out of which the wheel can not turn. 

VIII. Thou shalt teach thy child to 
stand on his own feet and fight his own 
battles. 

IX. Thou shalt help thy child to see 
beauty, to practise kindness, to love truth, 
and to live in friendship. 

Xx. Thou shalt make of the place wherein 
thou dwellest a real home—a haven of 
happiness for thyself, for thy children, for 
thy friends and for thy children’s friends.— 
Paul M. Pittman in the Parents’ Magazine. 

SS hae 
BEGINNINGS OF THE UNIVERSAL- 
IST CHURCH 

This course of ten lessons for inter- 
mediates and seniors, prepared by Dr. 
Earle and published in mimeographed 
form by the G. S. S. A., has met a great 
need in many of our church schools. The 
second “‘printing’’ having been completely 
sold out, it has been necessary to order a 
third. Copies are now available and may 
be secured by writing to this office. The 
course is 30 cents and the set of 20 pictures 
15 cents. 


* * 


TEACHING HELPFULNESS IN JAPAN 


This mail will carry you a picture of our 
Thanksgiving Sunday group in our Iida- 
machi Sunday School in the Ohayo Kin- 
dregarten building. Aren’t they darling 
children? They’re poor, oh so poor, and 
some of them very dirty in spite of ‘The 
Pig Brother” told in gruesome detail, and 
received with delight. (They’re better 
than they were.) Some of them came on 
Thanksgiving Sunday, each with a single 
carrot or a single apple, or ‘‘daikon’”’ (the 
long white radish, half a yard long). 
That of course was a large gift from their 
poverty, but there are always some, poorer 
still, to receive. I am proud of this Sun- 


I just stepped out to greet you and to 
say that you will soon be hearing 
about the American Friend- 
ship Offering 


day school. It is almost self-supporting.— 
From a letter written by Mrs. Cary. 
* * 
WHY SOME CHURCH MEMBERS 
DO NOT WORSHIP 


It was the closing service of the county 
Sunday School Convention, and also the 
regular forum service in which the churches 
of the community united on Sunday eve- 
nings. There was a speaker from out of 
town, but the responsibility for the service 
of worship rested with two of the pastors. 

The speaker and one of the pastors ar- 
rived at the church just a few minutes be- 
fore 7.30, the time scheduled for the ser- 
vice to begin. The pastor of the church 
was found in the center aisle of the audi- 
torium serving as usher. At exactly 7.30 
the two pastors agreed that it would be a 
good thing to plan the service, and so, 
with the speaker and the choir director, 
they retired to the ladies’ parlor for the 
task. “‘How many hymns shall we sing?”’ 
asked one. ‘“‘Oh, two at the beginning 
will be enough, I think,’”’ said the other. 
“How many anthems shall we have?” 
asked the choir director. It was decided 
that one would be enough. And so the 
planning of the service went on. One of 
the pastors agreed to announce the hymns, 
and the other consented to read the Scrip- 
ture and lead in prayer. By that time all 
was in readiness (?) and the service began. 

There is cause for rejoicing that by no 
means all pastors follow this procedure. 
Some of the splendidly ordered worship 
services of the present day are witness to 
this fact. Nevertheless, it may as well be 


recognized that it would be much easier to 
transform the opening exercises of the 
Sunday schools into real experiences of 
worship if all pastors, in the work for 
which they are rather exclusively respon- 
sible, would set a good example.—From 
the International Journal of Religious 
Education, January, 1933. 


* * 


HO! FERRY BEACHERS! 


Ferry Beach enthusiasts in church 
schools within driving distance of Boston 
are looking forward to the annual reunion 
to be held this year on Friday, Feb. 10, in 
the parish house of the Arlington church. 
The committee, consisting of Mr. Robert 
F. Needham, Miss Alice G. Enbom, Miss 
Harriet G. Yates, Mrs. Hildegard Berthold 
and Mr. Philip A. Rooney, is making plans 
for a thoroughly enjoyable evening. 


* * 


ON SAVING POSTAGE 

Yes, we are all trying to do it these days. 
But there are some things to which the 
postal authorities object. And one is in- 
cluding a letter or any written message in a 
package mailed under parcel post rates. 
When this is done first-class postage is 
required on the package. 

Recently two borrowers of Loan Library 
books have enclosed notes in the books 
they were returning. This was done, of 
course, without realizing that it was an in- 
fringement of rules. But since it is, let’s 
obey the law and save three cents in some 
other way! 

* * 


A GOOD BOOK 

In preparing the worship service of 
February 5 for the superintendent’s note- 
book fillers, Miss Yates has read Dr. 
McGlauflin’s ‘Faith with Power,” the life 
story of Quillen Hamilton Shinn. She 
has found it interesting and stimulating 
reading, and recommends it whole-hearted- 
ly to our church school leaders. Much in 
it may be used in connection with our 
January and February worship services. 

Schools with workers’ libraries will do 
well to add this volume to their collection, 
that it may be readily available for teach- 
ers and young people. The Universalist 
Publishing House will be glad to send 
youacopy. The price is $1 00. 


* * 


Increased interest in World Friendship 
and all that it implies is apparent in many 
of our churches. Miss Andrews has spoken 
on this subject recently at the November 
meeting of the Arlington, Mass., church 
school officers and teachers, at the annual 
guest day of the Enterprise Club of our 
Fitchburg, Mass., church at which some 
150 women of all denominations were 
present, also at the teachers’ institute in 
Foxboro, Mass., on Dec. 2. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 
March 3, 1933 


The World Day of Prayer is more uni- 
versally observed every year. Early in 
the season we send advance copies of the 
program to our missionaries in Japan and 
they actively participate in the services of 
this day. I wonder if the need of prayer 
is not felt more and more keenly every 
year. You will remember in Maeter- 
linck’s ‘Bluebird,’ when Light guides 
the children home on Christmas Eve after 
their journeying, before leaving them she 
tells them where they can always find her. 
“T am never very far,’’ she says, “just over 
yonder in The Land of the Silence of 
Things.’ Can we not ever find the light 
we need in this same “Land of the Silence 
of Things,” which is prayer? 

The materials for use in connection with 
the World Day of Prayer are ready for dis- 
tribution. They are: 

Call to Prayer. Prepared by Mrs. Ruth 
Muskrat Bronson. Free for use weeks be- 
fore March 8, 1938. 

Poster—11 x 17 inches. Same design as 
given on program, in black and white, 
with space for time and place. 

Program—‘‘Follow Thou Me.”  Pre- 
pared by Mrs. C. C. Chen of China—2 
cents each. A paragraph of suggestions for 
leaders will be found on page 9 of the 
program. 

Children’s Program. Prepared by Miss 
Margaret Applegarth, 1 cent each, 50 
cents per hundred. This program is not 
marked in any way for the Day of Prayer 
and can be used all through the year. The 
programs are printed in three colors, rose, 
goldenrod and blue, and all orders will be 
filled with the three colors, so that it may 
make an attractive and gay room for the 
children as they use them. 

Send your orders to 176 Newbury Street, 
as early as possible, please, that they may 
be filled promptly. 


* * 


INMAN’S CHAPEL—CHRISTMAS 


Miss Powell has given us a clear and 
lovely picture of the Christmas at Inman’s 
Chapel, appearing in the January Mis- 
sionary Bulletin. Like Christmas in the 
North, she tells us, the days were very 
warm, and they were very wet. “Yet, on 
Dec. 24 at one o’clock under murky skies, 
the church was crowded, with people out- 
side, to see a real Christmas operetta 
given by our wonderful juniors under the 
direction of our talented Pauline.’’ 

You will recall Miss Powell suggested a 
new idea for distributing gifts this year, and 
called it the “box” idea. She tells us that 
it worked “like a charm. Owing to the 
warm day, at the end of the program, 
Dec. 24, the distribution was made from 
the broad porch of Friendly House by the 
pastor and four men aids.’ There was 


candy money enough and to spare, and so 
what was not used for candy has been or 
will be used for “‘shoes, and shoes and 
more shoes,’’ says Miss Powell, ‘socks and 
skirts; medicine; a dollar here and there 
(how far a dollar can go in these days 
which are called ‘hard’) for Christmas 
cheer; some dollars returned in wood for 
church and Friendly House. The 
story goes on—extra comfort for the aged 
and orphans—a blessed bit here and there. 
Such a far-reaching ‘emergency fund,’ and 
such a blessed Christmas!”’ 

Be sure to read the whole story of 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


LET US NOT DEFAULT 


When an individual, an organization, 
or a nation fails to meet an accepted ob- 
ligation without adequate reasons—de- 
liberately defaults, in other words—the 
harsh opinions aroused take a long time 
to live down. The hurtfulness of such 
biting cr‘ticism will depend upon the de- 
faulter’s comparative level of morality. 

Every unioner should bear in mind 
that he or she is morally bound to share 
in the operating expense of the local group. 
Perhaps it would be better to say that the 
membership dues are an investment in a 
variety of experiences in search of the more 
abundant life. Can it be said that there is 
no return on this investment because no 
cash dividends are received? No, indeed. 
The reward can not be expressed in per 
centum terms, for it has to do with things 
intangible. The investment represented 
in a well-conducted Y. P. C. U. program 
yields the investors richness of personality, 
stability of character, breadth of vision and 
the heartbeat of a Christian. Not a poor 
yield, is it? 

While unioners can put themselves as 
well as their money into local work, they 
must recognize that their organization is 
a part of the organized youth movement 
in the Universalist Church. Since the 
General Y. P. C. U. has assumed obliga- 
tions determined by delegates from local 
unions, it follows that members must ap- 
propriate money to cover carefully worked 
out assessments. Too many unions fall 
into the class of defaulters—none delib- 
erate, we hope. An act of default is cer- 
tainly out of order in an association of 
people given to emphasizing moral values. 

The budget of the General Union pro- 
vides for the expenditure of $1,200 in 
Church Extension. Equal parts will go 
toward Clifford Stetson’s work in Shizuoka, 
Japan, scholarships for Albanian farm 
school children, and Field Work in this 
country. The ignominy of failing to fully 
carry out this program will have to be 


_ books made by two Sunday school classes 
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Christmas at Inman’s Chapel, of which the 
above is just a beginning. 

And now a Thank You! from Hannah 
Jewett Powell and all the “staff.” 

“From Inman’s Chapel—to all who 
contributed, especially for all personal re- 
membrances from individuals, or Mission 
Circles. This year the letters and personal 
messages were especially heartening and 
full of cheer. In His name, thank you.” 

Also from Miss Powell “a few figures 
which show only the outside: Remembered, 
62 families—30 in Faith House Family, 
12 children at County Home. Picture 


as a Christmas project”. A committee 
from these classes took them on Saturday, 
Dec. 31, with appropriate ceremonies. 


shared by every union. Success, however, 
will be assured if there is no defaulting. 

The Church Extension receipts from | 
unions so far this fiscal year amount to 
$65.21, but nearly half of this sum repre- 
sents late contributions from last year. 
If each union follows the practise of remit- 
ting the loose collection taken up on Young 
People’s Sunday toward its quota of the 
Church Extension Fund, then a low aver- 
age of per capita contributions will not 
make so much difference in the final ac- 
counting. 


* * 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEK 


You are aware that the Y. P. C. U. will 
observe again Young People’s Week. 
This year the dates are Feb. 12-19, with 
Young People’s Sunday coming on the | 
19th. 

These dates for our annual observance of 
Y. P. C. U. Week are very satisfactory, 
because the Unitarian Young People cele- | 
brate their Young People’s Week the week |} 
preceding. With their observance coming |} 
the week before ours, it will give the Y. P.|] 
C. U. and Y. P. R. U. in every locality al} 
common Sunday to hold a big get-together. || 
This would come on Feb. 12 and would’} 
start off our week with a big push. Re-4 
member the dates, Feb. 12-19. \| 

A real program can not be planned ex-4 
cept by dividing up the work and re-} 
sponsibilities among all the members.| 
There ought to be a committee organizing} 
the program for the service Young People’s; 
Sunday. The right person must be chosen} 
to handle the elements of worship and, o { 
course, the most competent person shouldij| 
be set to work at once preparing a sermo i 
that will make the elders sit up and take} 
notice. It is important that this com+| 
mittee work in close harmony with thei 
minister and the officers of the parish. | 

| 


Other groups should be planning purel H| 
social affairs, lining up prospective mem i 
bers and arranging a joint meeting wit | 


liberal neighbors. 
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Among Our Churches 
New York City Letter 


Floral Park.—The 
rummage sale conduct- 
ed by the Women’s 
League Dec. 6 and 7 
was very successful. 
Proceeds amounted to 
$114. The program 
committee of the men’s 
club has planned three 
open meetings to which the publie is in- 
vited. The first was held Dec. 18 with a 
fair attendance in spite of bad weather. 
Mr. Edwin G. Genkins, a noted traveler, 
gave an illustrated lecture on ‘“‘Palestine.”’ 
The second meeting is to be Jan. 17, when 
Rey. Cornelius Greenway of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, willspeak. Mr. Green- 
way possesses one of the largest collections 
of world-famous autographs. The third 
open meeting is to be Feb. 15, when Dr. 
Thomas Edward Potterton of the Church 
of Our Father is to give an illustrated lec- 
ture on “Central California: the Golden 
Gate Country.’’ We are happy to report 
that a bale weighing seventy pounds, con- 
taining 172 articles, has been sent to our 
Southern Missions. There were twenty- 
two pieces of bedding and thirty-two new 
garments (chiefly for infants). The church 
school held a Christmas party Wednesday, 
Dec. 22. The recreational hall was filled 
with adults and children. There was a 
short Christmas service by various mem- 
bers of the school, and Santa Claus made 
everybody happy with his stories and 
presents. There was a large attendance 
at the Christmas service. The church was 
made attractive by beautiful Christmas 
decorations. Special Christmas music 
enriched the service. Two new members 
have been received into our fellowship. * * 
Southold.—The “North Fork Harbin- 
ger,’’ a new and up-to-date weekly calen- 
dar, edited by the new minister, Richard 
H. Bird, Jr., is a bright and winning pub- 
lication. The minister-emeritus, Rev. 
Abram Conklin, is paying the postage for 
January. This is the definition of Har- 
binger as announced by Mr. Bird: ‘“‘Web- 
ster defines a ‘Harbinger’ as a ‘forerunner.’ 
In olden times it meant ‘an officer of the 
English royal household who preceded the 
court when traveling, to prepare lodgings.’ 
For our purposes, we define the Harbinger 
as a herald, which proclaims or announces, 
a ‘bearer of good tidings.’’’ Mr. Bird has 
made a fine impression upon the com- 
munity and the church feels assured that 
bright days are ahead. * * Middletown.— 
The Women’s Aid and Mission Circle held 
their annual fair and turkey supper Dec. 7, 
and realized over $100. This organization 
several years ago assumed the responsibility 
of the church music. It is divided into 
monthly groups, each of which endeavors 
to earn $100. On Dec. 10 the Fortnightly 
held their annual jitney-chicken pattie 


supper and sale of fancy articles, from 
which a good sum was obtained. The re- 
organized men’s club blossomed forth in 
December with its first dramatic perfor- 
mance in the form of a minstrel show. To 
the present the club has earned about $100. 
It is truly a universal men’s club, and it 
was a Roman Catholic member who sold 
over $85 worth of advertising in the pro- 
gram. This year the Mission Circle gave 
the senior choir a Christmas party and 
supper, before the rehearsal, on Dec. 15. 
The Fortnightly Auxiliary held its annual 
Christmas party Dec. 16. There were 
several musical numbers on the program, 
the Christmas tree and presents, and a 
turkey supper. The Y. P. C. U. held a 
Christmas party on the 19th and the 
church school party was held, under the 


direction of Miss Jennie V. Heady, on the“ 


22d. The church school is showing signs 
of improvement. In the first quarter of 
the year out of the 112 on the roll thirty- 
seven had perfect attendance. The at- 
tendance in the last two months has not 
gone below ninety. On several occasions 
we have had 100 and over present. The 
day before Christmas baskets were de- 
livered to fourteen families, containing, be- 
side food, clothing and books. A Christmas 
service was held on the 18th. Christmas 
Day Mr. Thorburn adapted the service 
published in the Leader of the 7th for the 
church service. The choir sang all the 
carols, and Dr. J. Howard Nicholls assisted 
in the service. Dr. Nicholls, who is a re- 
tired Presbyterian minister, is conducting 
a young people’s class which is growing. 
On many occasions he has expressed his 
deep appreciation of the friendship which 
this Universalist church has extended him. 
This church is glad to have him among its 
worshipers every Sunday. Mr. Thorburn 
spent Christmas with his father in Marble- 
head, Mass. A skylight is being placed 
between the roofs of the church and parish 
house to keep the dampness and snow out 
from between the buildings. * * Mt. 
Vernon.—Mr. Charles Seaholm addressed 
the monthly meeting of the men’s club on 
“Civic Progress.””’ Our Young People’s 
Union is said to be the largest young 
people’s church society in Mt. Vernon. 
A skating: party at the famous Playland 
Rink in Rye, N. Y., was recently enjoyed. 
The juniors meet bi-monthly. They had 
a fine Christmas tree party, at which Betty 
Wilson told a Christmas story. Many 
turned out for the church school Christmas 
party. Miss Theta Henderschott and 
Mrs. William Shepherd put on a marionette 
show as part of the entertainment. Ray- 
mond Hunter, familiar to all as “‘Captain 
Bang” of the Seth Parker Radio Sketches, 
was a recent guest soloist at our church. 
Our annual fair was a “fairless fair” this 
year. As such it was highly successful 


and we shall probably do it again next 
year. We mourn the death of Mrs. Ella 
J. Mason, for many years an attendant at 
our church. A recent Women’s League 
program included a talk on ‘‘Stories’”’ by 
Frederick C. Henderschott. Mrs. Merz 
Maharon gave some instrumental selec- 
tions. Christmas music was again ren- 
dered by the organist, L. Wales Holden, 
and a choir (volunteer), whose work is of 
high standard. Mr. Malecon C. Rees, 
vice-president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, was a recent visitor, and was en- 
tertained at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Coleord. * * Chapin Home.—The holi- 
days passed happily for the family at 
Chapin Home. Kind friends remembered 
them with gifts of fruit, candy, and flowers. 
A beautiful Christmas tree was set up in 
the sun parlor. Several entertainments 
were given in the chapel during the holi- 
day week. The Orpheus Glee Club of 
Flushing, N. Y., gave their annual con- 
cert, and the Crescendo Club of Jamaica, 
N. Y., a musical club composed of young 
people, gave an afternoon of music and 
drama. Representatives of the Telephone 
Company put on a moving picture per- 
formance which was much enjoyed. On 
Christmas Sunday the service in the chapel 
was appropriate to the day, with special 
music and a sermon by Rev. Mr. Watson 
of Jamaica. During the holiday week 
friends of Chapin Home were saddened 
by the death of Mr. James Beveridge, who 
was a member of the advisory committee 
for the home, and whose wife is a member 
of the board of trustees. * * Metropolitan 
Alliance.—The Universalist Women’s Al- 
liance of the Metropolitan District is unit- 
ing with the New York League of Uni- 
tarian Women at All Souls Universalist 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Friday, Jan. 
13, 1933, at ll a.m. The speaker will be 
Mr. George Dyson Friow of Brooklyn. 
His subject is ““The Fine Art of Being a 
Citizen.’’ The chairman of the dayis Mrs. 
Theodore Burroughs. Soloists, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Crocco, soprano, and Miss Marion 
Witcover, contralto. The meeting on Feb. 
10 will be at the Church of Good Tidings. 
* * Newark.—Dec. 28 the members of 
the Clara Barton Guild went to New York 
for luncheon and attendance at a matinee. 
Friday, Dec. 29, the church school enter- 
tainment was held in the parish hall. 
“Lost Children,’’ a one-act fantasy, was 
presented. Santa Claus arrived to dis- 
tribute gifts. On Christmas Sunday Mr. 
Garner preached on “Joy to the World.” 
At 5p. m. a candle-light service was held, 
with a symbolic interpretation of the 
Christmas message in the medieval tradi- 
tion. On Sunday, Jan. 1, Mr. Garner had 
for his theme: “Ring in the New.” At 
the Forum in the evening there was a sym- 
posium on “Peace and Brotherhood as 
Taught by the World’s Great Religions.’ 
Speakers—Buddhism, Rev. Sokeiann Sasa- 
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ki, Buddhist priest from Japan. Chris- 
tianity, Rev. Dr. Eliot White of New York. 
Hinduism, Swami Godhananda of the 
Vedanta Society, New York. Judaism, Dr. 
Israel Goldstein, Rabbi of Congregation 
B’nai Jeshuran, New York City. Mo- 
hammedanism, Mr. Synd Hossain, Mos- 
lem Leader of India. Threefold Move- 
ment for Peace, Kedar Nath Das Gupta 
of New York. * * Good Tidings.—The 
men’s club Christmas dinner, Dec. 19, 
was well attended. The Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety raised a considerable sum of money 
for a Christmas offering. Christmas Sun- 
day evening a pageant, ‘‘The Birth of 
Christianity,’ was given by twenty-four 
church school scholars. Friday, Dec. 24, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Haney of Bos- 
ton and Newton are receiving warm con- 
gratulations upon the arrival of Aldyth 
Louise, Jan. 3. 

Miss Georgene Bowen gave a soprano 
solo in the Christmas program of the Tokyo 
Oratorio Society Dec. 9. 

Martha Howland Crandell of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has prepared ‘‘A Brief 
History of Universalism’”’ which is appear- 
ing in All Souls Monthly, the parish paper. 

A daughter, Carolee Eva, was born to 
Rey. and Mrs. Harold J. Merrill of Rox- 
bury, Mass., on Tuesday morning, Jan. 3, 
1933. 

Dr. and Mrs. Henry Monfort Cary of 
Tokyo, Japan, announce the engagement 
of their daughter, Regina Leona, to Mr. 
George Melvin Lapoint of Lowell, Mass. 


F. H. Selden of Lundys Lane, Penn., 
launched a new Temperance Crusade with 
an address in the Court House at Erie, 
Penn., Dec. 3. Three pledges are being 
circulated by this movement, ‘“‘for total 
abstinence, for support of the eighteenth 
amendment, for law enforcement.” 


Dr. Frank D. Adams of Chicago has 
contributed the leading sermon to the 
Christian Century Pulpit for January. 
Subject, ‘1933 Challenges the Church.” 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Washington 
gave a strong, helpful series of sermons on 
“Prayer” at King’s Chapel, Boston, Jan. 
3-6. Two or three of the sermons will ap- 
pear soon in the Christian Leader and will 
appear in the series called ‘‘The National 
Church Pulpit.” 


Maine 


Norway.—Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, 
pastor. The special Christmas program 
was combined with a short service of re- 
dedication on Dec. 25, The auditorium 
had not been redecorated since 1893. An 
attempt was made to restore colonial 
simplicity, but the memorial stained glass 
windows, valued at $10,000, made a com- 
plete restoration impossible. The ceiling 
has been done in flat white, the walls in 


the Christmas party was enjoyed. * * 
Our Father.—The lecture course given 
by Dr. Potterton netted $130. At the 
meeting of the men’s club, Staff Captain 
Newby gave an inspiring talk on The 
Salvation Army. At the January meeting 
Mr. L. A. Whitney will speak on “‘Mem- 
ories of a Boy’s Life in a New England 
Village.” The Christmas entertainment 
was sponsored by the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club. Music and reci- 
tations of high order, John Murray (the 
real man) as Santa Claus, gifts and re- 
freshments for all. A special December 
collection for the Chapin Home of over 
$30 was received on the 18th. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


flat cream, and the wood work in egg shell 
old ivory. The floors have been painted 
in a harmonizing shade while the runners 
are mouse-color. General satisfaction is 
felt over the remarkable change in appear- 
ance. In rededicating the auditorium, the 
pastor said in part: ‘‘Those who formed 
the organization which originally raised 
this church believed it to be ‘the right, 
as well as the duty, of men to join in so- 
ciety, and publicly at stated times and 
occasions to unite in the worship of the 
only living and true God.’ They agreed 
‘as Disciples of Jesus Christ to live in 
peace among themselves; claiming no 
right to exercise authority over the con- 
sciences of each other in spiritual matters, 
but to stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ had made them free.’ In their spirit 
we rededicate this auditorium to absolute 
freedom of thought, of speech, and of 
judgment, on the part of both minister and 
congregation. We rededicate it to the fos- 
tering of a religion which is primarily an 
affair of values, having as its major in- 
terest the worth and potentiality of human 
nature. We rededicate it to the creating of 
unselfish and courageous character and to 
the upbuilding of the co-operative com- 
monwealth.” In the evening the audi- 
torium was the scene of a pageant in six 
scenes written by Mr. and Mrs. Rheiner. 
The scenes of “And It Shall Come to Pass”’ 
were as follows: 1, Birth of Jesus. 2, Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 38, A Present-Day 
Home. 4, A Present-Day Sunday School. 
5, The Assembly of Agencies of Peace. 
6, The Birth of Any Child. Both services 
were attended by large numbers. The 
minister is preaching two series of sermons 
during January, the first on ‘‘Sins of Com- 
mission” and the second on “‘Sins of Omis- 
sion.” The Sunday evening illustrated 
lectures for this month are on great com- 
posers, including Mendelssohn, Grieg, 
Tschaikowsky, Debussy, and Verdi. 
Brunswick.—The pulpit has been sup- 
plied by Rev. George Scudder, Rev. Mr. 
Ellis, Prof. Wilmot B. Mitchell, and Rev. 
Chauncey W. Goodrich. The Y. P. C. U. 
has organized a chorus choir. The Sun- 


day school is doing good work under the 
leadership of Mrs. Rancour. The annual 
fair, early in December, netted $75. Con- 
tributions were made to the community 
relief work at Christmas time. 


Massachusetts 


Annisquam.—Rev. B. B. Hersey, pas- 
tor. A beautiful and impressive New 
Year’s service was held at Annisquam 
Village Church on the first Sunday of the 
year, at which fifteen new members were 
received into fellowship. An appropriate 
musical program was presented by the 
choir, and an impressive charge to the new 
members delivered by the pastor. A ser- 
vice of communion followed. 

lLynn.—Rey. William Wallace Rose, 
D. D., pastor. Seventeen Christmas 
celebrations, including four special Sunday 
services Dec. 18 and 25, brought out a 
total attendance of 3,166. The Christmas 
morning service was attended by 800. All 
other services were discontinued that day. 
One feature of the celebrations was a 
giant tree trimmed with silver tinsel and 
illuminated from below by blue flood- 
lights.: The church school classes dis- 
pensed with the usual interchange of gifts 
and bent their efforts to provide food and 
gifts to the needy. On Jan. 8 Dr. Rose 
opens the fifth series of mid-winter forum 
meetings, and is being joined in this by 
Rey. Garfield Morgan of the neighboring 
Central Congregational Church. Current 
social and political questions, lectures, and 
play and book reviews will be the program. 
This parish has entered its centenary year, 
the actual date of organization being 
March 25, 1833. 

New Hampshire 

East Lempster.—Rev. W. E.. Roberts, 
pastor. On Sunday, Jan. 1, Margaret E. 
Olds and Hubert L. Williams were married 
at the home of the pastor. 
been a member of our choir for the past 
four years, and has also been active in 
other work of the parish. Mr. Williams 


has been living in Dublin, N. H., for some | : 


time past, although his home is in Maine, 


where he and his bride are to spend their || 


honeymoon. 
New York 


Cicero.—Rev. G. H. Campbell, pastor. 
On Nov. 2, the Ladies’ Social Circle gave 


Its president, Mrs. Frane Potter, a birthday 


party. Cicero joined with Central Square 
and heard an inspiring address by Dr. 
John van Schaick. Rev. Clinton A. Moul- 
ton of Dolgeville recently exchanged pul- 
pits with Mr. Campbell. Cicero is Mr. 
Moulton’s boyhood home. Dr. F. C. Lein- 
ing preached an inspiring sermon on ‘“‘Re- 
serve Strength’ Dee. 6. The church 
school took part in the Christmas Sunday 
program. We are having the usual Mon- 
day night suppers and social affairs. 
Central Square.—Rev. G. H. Campbell, 
pastor. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., Rev. 
Clinton A. Moulton of Dolgeville, and Dr. 


Miss Olds has |] 
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F. C. Leining of Syracuse, have preached 
here recently. Mrs. Henry C. Low is the 
president of our Social Circle. The Circle 
recently had a tea in honor of four beloved 
pioneer members, Mrs. Emma Low, Mrs. 
Grace Strong, Mrs. Peter Goettel and Miss 
Mary Maynard. Mr. Herman Goettel re- 
cently organized a group of men who gave 
time or money and shingled the church. 
The Ladies’ Social Circle served dinner. 
The Christmas service was beautiful. 
There were two christenings. Christmas 
music was played by an instrumental 
quartette. Mrs. Louis E. Woodcock sang. 
The men of the church will serve a supper 
soon. 
Ontario 

Blenheim and Olinda.—Rev. Phillips 
L. Thayer, pastor. The Christmas spirit 
which prevails in our churches in Ontario 
found a fitting expression in the Sunday 
services on Dec. 25. The Blenheim church 
was beautifully decorated with evergreen. 
Above the pulpit at the front of the 
church was placed a large silver star. The 
church school used the service by Stella 
Marek Cushing, ‘‘Let Us Now Go Even 
unto Bethlehem,’ as outlined in the 
Christian Leader of Dec. 3, adapting it 
to the local conditions. The church ser- 
vice was dedicated to Christmas, and at 
the conclusion of the service six new mem- 
bers were received into the church by the 
pastor. The Olinda church held a special 
Christmas night service. The altar was 
artistically decorated in red and green, 
and lighted by candles. The service was 
largely a musical one, consisting of the 
more familiar carols sung by the congre- 
gation, and special Christmas music by 
the young people’s and junior choirs. 
The church school held special Christmas 
services in the morning. 

et 
“APPROPRIATE RELIGIOUS IDEAS 
FOR LIBERAL CHURCHES” 


The program for the Annual Institute 


sponsored by the Universalist Sabbath ~ 


School Union to be held at Tufts College on 
Saturday afternoon and evening, Jan. 21, 
has been sent out to all the church schools 
in Masschusettsa. 

The Institute will open at 2 o’clock with 
Rev. John M. Ratcliff presiding. There 
will be three group conferences during the 
afternoon and the topics to be followed are: 

2.30-3.15. “Appropriate Religious Ideas 
for Small Children, for Junior and Inter- 
mediate and Young People.” 

3-25-4.10. ‘Teaching Appropriate Re- 
ligious Ideas.”’ 

4.20-5. “‘Departmentalized Demonstra- 
tions in Class Groups.” 

The instructors for the afternoon are: 
Beginners and Primary, Prof. Marie 
’ Cole Powell, Boston University. Junior, 
Prof. Elizabeth Harris, Boston University. 
Intermediate and Young People, Miss 
Ruth A. Carter. For the General Interests 
Group in Religious Education, Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester will speak on “Theological 


Teaching and Religious Education,” Prof. 
Bruce W. Brotherston on “Interpretations 
of Human Nature and Religious Educa- 
tion,” and Prof. Alfred S. Cole on “Social 
Relationships and Religious Education.”’ 

During the supper hour, 5.30 to 7, there 
will be “‘Centers of Attraction” in the Li- 
brary. This will include a demonstration 
of “Modeling” by Mrs. L. G. Shaw of 
Arlington, “Chart Helps for Officers’ by 
Prof. John M. Ratcliff and students, and 
Picture Interpretation and Filing’ by Miss 
Harriet G. Yates. 

At 7 p. m., Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell will 
give an inspirational talk on ‘‘Your Op- 
portunity and the Next Generation.” 
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WHO’S WHO 


* 
* 

* 

* 

se Rev. Dilworth Lupton is minis- 
* ter of the Unitarian church in Cleve- 
* land, Ohio. 

Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., is 
* mission preacher of the Unitarian 
* Laymen’s League. 

ss Rev. Willard D. Selleck, C. D., 
* is minister of the Universalist 
* church in Riverside, Cal. 

Me Rev. Dwight Bradley is minister 
* of the Second Church (Congrega- 
* tional) of Newton, Mass. 

oi Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is an honors 
* graduate in philosophy of London 
* University. He has been in the 
* ministry of the Methodist Church in 
* England since 1907. 

a Frank W. Ober is honorary sec- 
* retary of the Near East Founda- 
“—Sation: 

* 

* 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 56) 

has influenced theology. How interesting 
would be a companion volume containing 
the case histories and confessions of faith of 
a group representing institutions ignored 
in this volume, such as the Southern Bap- 
tist Seminary at Louisville, or the Bible 
Institutes, or Gordon College in Boston. 
We should know better, with such a volume 
in hand, how far the progressive move- 
ment the book represents is really influ- 
encing the teaching of theology to-day. 

Some of the writers reflect the prevailing 
conviction that whatever appeals to man 
for his assent must be in accord with 
“scientific method.’”? Wieman insists oa 
the scientific method, not because he 
wishes to make religion respectable to the 
intelligentsia, but because he wants to 
deal, and believes that religion must deal, 
“with the objective, existential God,” and 
not merely with ideas about him. All be- 
liefs, then, must be “subject to the tests of 
observation and reason.” Case adopts the 
historical method, for “every item in 
Christian belief at any period in history is 
a product of the experience of Christian 


people.”” Macintosh of Yale also upholds 
the empirical method, but not because he 
believes the entire content of valid religious 
belief can be scientifically verified by us, 
His fundamental thesis is that ‘‘in religious 
experience at its best there is a revelation 
(or discovery) of a dependable reality, 
divine in quality and function, which pro- 
motes the good will in man on condition 
of his maintenance of the right religious 
adjustments.”’ Jones, too, naturally, draws 
his conclusions from his own experience 
and that of others who find through private 
or corporate mystical experiences a libera- 
tion from fears, a deep tranquillity of 
spirit, a call to sacrificial service, and an 
enabling power in the life of sharing. But 
others argue from the nature of things, 
and rest their theology more directly on a 
philosophy. Personalism in one form or 
another appeals to Brightman, Buckham, 
Garrison and Knudson, but it is repudi- 
taed by Wieman. Humanism comes in 
for comment, inevitably, Brightman feel- 
ing that “if one comes to the conclusion 
that religion is . . solely a humanistic 
concern for social welfare’ his religion is 
so different from ‘“‘what has historically 
been called religion” that there is “an 
abuse of words.’”’? Buckham recognizes the 
challenge but is sure the philosophical 
foundations of Personal Theism have never 
before been so secure “‘or its necessity for 
human need and spiritual progress so 
manifest.” Knudson finds a lack of in- 
tellectual depth in the “refusal to think 
through the ultimate problems of existence, 
or to dismiss metaphysics as idle and 
futile.’ He even refers to “the present 
anti-metaphysical tendency in religious 
thought” as pathological. It will disap- 
pear with the depression! Brightman goes 
to the heart of the problem when he points 
out (p. 74) that ‘‘some religionists and some 
idealists have purchased their faith in the 
goodness of God at too low an intellectual 
price.” Their easy, shallow optimism has 
exposed their faith to humanistic scorn. 

The volume is stimulating, clarifying, 
and at many points suggestive. 

It is encouraging, too, for there is a 
fineness and sincerity and honesty ia the 
authors which shines through their words. 
Succeeding volumes, evidently projected, 


will be watched for eagerly. 
H.E.B.S. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE SOFT 
COAL AREA 


Contributions of money for relief in the 
soft coal areas of West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky should be sent to Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin, D. D., 2125 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Centers for receiving clothing, bedding, 
eanned goods, books, etc., are as fol- 
lows: 

From the East: Care American Friends 
Service Committee, “For Miners,” 1515 
Cherry St., Philadelphia. 

From the West: Care American Friends 
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Service Committee, 116 Kirk St., Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 

From the Southeast: Care Friends Meet- 
ing, Park Ave. and Laurens St., Balti- 


more, Md. 
* * 


REV. STANLEY MANNING ACCEPTS 
CALL TO HARTFORD, CONN. 


Augusta, Dec. 28.—Rev. Stanley Man- 
ning, pastor of the Winthrop Street Uni- 
versalist Church for the last three years, 
tendered his resignation Tuesday evening 
at a meeting of the trustees and the church 
council and has accepted a call to the 
Church of the Redeemer, the First Uni- 
versalist Church in Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Manning preached in the Hartford 
church Dec. 11 and the call was extended 
to him by a unanimous vote at a parish 
meeting held on Christmas Day. 

‘About two years ago the church in 
Hartford sold its old building and erected 
a new one in a growing part of the city 
and equipped it with all modern facilities 
for religious education and social work as 
well as worship. The new location was 
selected in consultation with the Hartford 
Federation of Churches, to avoid all com- 
petition, and is nearly a mile away from 
any other church, giving it an opportunity 
to serve an extensive neighborhood. 

Mr. Manning has also resigned his office 
as State Superintendent of Universalist 
Churches, which he has held since January, 
1924. For a few months he boarded in 
Gardiner, but in May of that year came to 
Augusta with his family, living for a little 
over six years at 23 Capitol Street, and for 
the last two years and a half in the Uni- 
versalist parsonage on Elm Street. Mr. 
Manning and his family will remain here 
until the last of February, and begin work 
in Hartford on March 1. 

The following letter of resignation was 
presented at the meeting this evening: 


“Dear Friends: 

“With deep regret I hereby tender my 
resignation as pastor, and ask that it be 
accepted to take effect March 1. 

“Three years ago, I undertook the work 
in connection with that of State Superin- 
tendent, when there was some feeling that 
it would not be possible for the church to 
continue its services. That feeling has en- 
tirely disappeared, and the improvements 
made in the church building and the par- 
sonage, the increased size of the congrega- 
tion and the number of contributors, have 
prepared the way for a full-time pastor 
which the church most sorely needs. 

“You have been most generous and 
gracious in condoning the many short- 
comings of my work, inevitable when only 
part time could be given it, but both Mrs. 
Manning and I have been very conscious 
of the many things left undone, which a 
full-time pastor could do. We feel that the 
time has come for the church to take this 
step. 

“T have accepted a call to the Church 
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of the Redeemer, the First Universalist 
Church in Hartford, Conn. 

“Mrs. Manning and I are deeply ap- 
preciative of the many kindnesses shown 
us personally, and the hearty co-operation 
which has been given us in so many of the 
activities of the church. We shall always 
remember these three happy years in your 
service and the six years when we lived 
here in the city and had the joy of your 
fellowship as co-workers in the church, be- 
fore becoming officially associated with 
you as your pastor and his wife. 

“We are confident that the church will 
go forward under other leadership to still 
larger activity, influence and usefulness. 
God bless you all.”—Portland Press- 
Herald. 


Notices 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHI? COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New York 
Universalist Convention will convene in the church 
parlors at Syracuse on Jan. 24, 1933, at 1 p. m., for 
the examination of Mr. Richard H. Bird, Jr., ‘‘as to 
his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist church.” 

Geo. H. Bowers, Secretary. 
+v ¥ 
NOTICE 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., Foxborough, Mass., 
will be held at Foxborough on January 25 at 1.30 
p.m. All persons who have paid one dollar or more 
during the past year are eligible for membership in 
the corporation, and are urged to attend. The 
business before the meeting will be the presentation 
of reports and the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. The present condition of the renewed Home 
and its prospects for the future will be fully presented. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 
ae 
PUBLIC MEETING 

The Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts will hold a Public Meeting at the 
Universalist church in Arlington, Tuesday, Jan. 17. 

Morning session at 10.30, the State President 
presiding. Organ voluntary, Mrs. Sidney J. Sand- 
berger. Praise service, Mrs. Frank N. Chamberlain, 
Medford. Greetings, Mrs. Lester Collins, president 
of the Mission Circie. Response, Mrs. Seth R. 
Brooks, vice-president of the Woman’s Universalist 
Missionary Society. ‘‘Notable Women of the Uni- 
versalist Church,”’ Mrs. Orville S. Waldron, Somer- 


Weekly Offering Envelopes 
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ville. Musical selection by the Ladies’ Quartette. 
“Enlarging Friendships,”’ Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, presi- 
dent of Women’s National Missionary Association. 

An opportunity will be given for questions or 
suggestions relating to our work. 

Friendship Luncheon served by the Mission Circle 
at 12.30. Reservations may be made through Mrs. 
Lester Collins, 24 Kimball Road, tel. 0726R, not later 
than Monday morning, Jan. 16. 

Afternoon session at 1.45. Voluntary. Opening 


hymn. Prayer, Rev. Rubens Rea Hadley, pastor. 
Roll Call. Offertory. Musical selection, Ladies’ 
Quartette. ‘A Woman in Russia,’ Miss Alfrieda 


M. Mosher, of the International Institute, Boston. 
presented by Mrs. Leroy W. Coons. Closing hymn. 
Benediction. 

The church is on Massachusetts Ave. opposite the 
Town Hall. Take car at Harvard Square Subway for 
Arlington to Academy St. 

* 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The annual Reunion of Ferry Beachers and ail 
interested friends will be held Friday, Feb. 10, 1933, 
at the First Universalist Church in Arlington, Mass. 
Turkey supper at 6.30 p. m. in the vestry; enter- 
tainment and dancing in the parish hall during the 
evening. A good time for only 65 cents. Program 
details will be mailed to all members of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association and church leaders within a 
convenient radius of Boston (Arlington is a suburb). 

Correspondence is invited on matters relating to 
the Ferry Beach summer program, the property, or 
its management. Please address the Secretary of 
the Association, Robert F. Needham, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Earn Money 
f 


Your Church 


by selling SNAPON SANDALS. Toe rubbers in 
ONE SIZE ONLY that fit all sizes of women’s shoes. 
So compact they can be carried in a purse. Sold for 
35¢ a pair. Write now for details of liberal profit to 
church societies. Send name of minister, church, 
and organization. 


SNAPON RUBBER SHOE CO., 


Watertown, Mass. 


At Greatly Reduced Prices for 1933 


The Duplex Envelope 
White, size 2 1-2 x 4 1-4 inches, 52 to set, 
numbered and dated, in cartons. Printed 
both sides in black, or black jon one side 
and red on the other. 
Less than 50 sets, 13 cents a set. 
50 to 109 sets, 11 cents a set. 
110 to 309 sets, 10 cents a set, 
Over 309 sets, 9 cents a set. 


Manila, one-half cent per set less. 


The Single Envelope 
White, printed in black, numbered and 
dated, 52 to set. 
Less than 50 sets, 11 cents a set. 
50 to 209 sets, 9 cents a set. 
Over 209 sets, 8 cents a set. 
Cartons, 1 cent per set extra. 


Minimum charge, $3.50. 


Prompt Service. Send for free samples. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, 


Boston 
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Educational 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT .na PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 


bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publ shing House 


176 Newbury St., Boston 


,CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE Se@ -06 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 

RUSTE TET < Palestine 
Pictures in 

Colors 

No. 5415 

Special 
| Edition 
al FOR BOYS 

; ; AND GIRLS 


Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 
Pictures_ which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and placeg taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, 5 
The text igs Self-Pronouncing, by the Bid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


b : Specimen of Type . 

16 But Jésus called themwnto him, 

« Land said, - Suffer little children to 
No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 

overlapping covers, round corners, red 

under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2 00 

ple silk marker, gold titles.......++++« ° 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. 0. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schow 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod! 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CONVERSION 


Jan. 23---Conversion as a Phenomenon in the 


History of Religions. Jan. 30---How Forms of 
Belief Spread in the Graeco-Roman World. Feb. 
6--- Conversion to Philosophy in the Graeco-Roman 
World. Feb. 13---The Advance of Early Chris- 
tianity as viewed by Pagans. Feb. 20---The Teach- 
ing of Early Christianity as Viewed by Pagans. 
Feb. 27---The Conversion of Justin and St. - 
Augustine. 


By Arthur Darby Nock 


M. A. (Cambridge.) Frothingham Professor of 
the History of Religion at Harvard University. 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Crackfing 


Fifty years ago, at a meeting of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, 
where the topic, “‘Probation After Death,” 
was discussed, Dr. E. P. Parker of Hart- 
ford illustrated popular error by this story. 
He said: ‘‘T'wo men were overheard last 
evening in front of this very hall, bitterly 
criticising what we are doing. Said one: 
“These religious people have jewed us out 
of our fun on Sunday; they have jewed us 
out of our liquor; and I’m blamed if this 
American Board ain’t talking about Pro- 
hibition After Death!’ ’’—Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

* * 

Author: “I’ve got a good tale here 
about a man and two women on a desert 
island.” 

Editor: ‘Good heavens, man, that plot’s 
as old as the hills.”’ 

Author: ‘Not this one—these women 
are his wife and his wife’s mother!’’— Phila- 
delphia Star. 

* * 

Please give this little sentence we’ve 
built from the ten words picked by Wil- 
fred J. Funk as the most beautiful in the 
English language, a great big hand: In the 
hush of a mist-laden yet luminous dawn, 
one hears the murmuring lullaby of golden 
chimes in tranquil melody.— Weston Leader. 

* * 

The fact that those we have served once 
return again, and recommend us to their 
friends, is a high indorsement of the ser- 
vice we render. 

PELTON FUNERAL HOME 
—Ad in the Oshkosh Northwestern. 
* * 

The entire organization has not been 
completed, but they were inviting all of 
the Forest Hills club members who wanted 
to try their hand at shooting clay pigeons 
and the general public.—Long Island paper. 

* * 

‘‘Why did you pick out such a pretty 
cook?” 

“My husband is away a great deal and I 
wanted to have police protection.”—Funny 
Scraps. 

* * 

If you have solvent relatives, you can’t 
get Red Cross flour. Which shows how 
little the Red Cross knows about relatives. 
— Publishers Syndicate. 

* ok 

Author: ‘“‘You are late; my play started 
half an hour ago. Goin on tiptoe.”’ 

Friend: ‘“‘What? Is everybody asleep 
already?’’—Die Woche. 

* x 

Editor of the Progressive Farmer de- 
mands an honest dollar. Most of us are 
willing to ask no questions of any dollar’s 
past.—Dallas News. 

* * 

Professor: ‘‘What do you consider the 
greatest achievement of the Romans?” 

Latin Student: ‘Speaking Latin,.’’— 
Epworth Herald. 
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The Year of the 
General Convention 


Can you afford to miss the 
discussion of Universalism 
sure to take place before it 
assembles? Don’t you want 


THE STORY OF WORCESTER 1933? 


Read the Christian Leader 


The First Liberal Preaching Mission 


Goes South in January 


The Christian Leader will tell the story 


Great Universalists all over 
the world will be writing for 
us on questions of personal 
religion and denominational 
policy. Leaders outside our 
fellowship will help us. Our 


friends will send in the news 


Get the Leader regularly. Subscribe now. 
Price $2.50 per year 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


